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“ARANDORA’” 


“The Last Word in Ocean Travel.’’ * Every Cabin a Cabin de Luxe.” 


TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS, SPITZBERGEN, - 

NORTHERN CAPITALS, NORWAY, ETC. —_ re ~% 

JUNE 15, JUNE 29, JULY 13, ——_ —” 6h— Se 
AUGUST 3, AUGUST 17. 


from 13 DAYS for 20 gns. 


TO MOROCCO, DALMATIA, CYPRUS, 
MAJCRCA, CRETE, ALGERIA, EGYPT, 
MEDITERRANEAN, ETC. 
SEPT.7, OCT.5, ‘NOV. Z, 

NOV. 23, DEC. 21. 
from 20 DAYS for 42 guns. ¥ 
Tor fr ll particulars apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 
3 Lower Regent St, LondonSW1. 
40 St.Mary Axe. London EC3. 
or Principal Tourist Agencies 
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—MACMILLAN 


LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


SIR FREDERICK 
Illustrated. 25s, net. 


. Tenth Thousand 





THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE Iil. 


By L. B. NAMIER, 2 vols. 30s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “The most elaborate and 
exhaustive attempt yet made to deal with the whole system 
of elections to the House of Commons and with the methods 
employed to secure the votes of the members so elected, 
Mr. Namier is well qualified for such an undertaking.” 





SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
HIS HIGHNESS SAYAJI RAO IIL, 
MAHARAJA OF BARODA, 1877-1927 


With a portrait. 15s. net. 


The Times: “ No other Indian of our day has put so much 
thought and care, or such wide reading and observation, into 
his public utterances as the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Few have displayed such good sense and eloquence on 
themes so varied and covering so many aspects of Indian 
culture, history and development as those dealt with in this 
volume.” 


NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 





‘ ELIZABETH’S’ NEW 
EXPIATION 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Twelfth Thousand 

Evening Standard: “It is impossible to speak of ‘ Expia- 
tion’ without enthusiasm. Its predominant quality is wit. 
Tender, true, tear-moving, beautiful it is as well, but 
laughter rosily encompasses it. It is enchanting. . . . 
This encounter between the sisters is a wonderful piece of 
writing, level with the heights of the best English fiction.” 


THE SILYER THORN 


A Book of Stories By HUGH WALPOLE, 
Eleventh Thousand 


NOVEL 


WHAT IS LOVE ? 


By E. M, DELAFIELD. Eighth Thousand 


PORTRAIT IN A MIRROR 
By CHARLES MORGAN, Fifth Thousand 


Daily Mail: “ No finer novel has appeared for many years 
than ‘ Portrait in a Mirror,’ a book of real beauty written 
with singular distinction and with a complete absence of 
modish artifice. The author, Mr. Charles Morgan, won 
praise by his first novel; his second is beyond all doubt a 
great book, which is already among the ‘ best sellers.’ ” 

Times: A novel of great distinction and beauty.” 


Spectator: “‘ Portrait in a Mirror’ is a great novel and 
a beautiful one.” 





Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List 


Post free on application 
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Rord Mai Service 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Reduced return fares: May 31st 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 


Also to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3, 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1., 





























Happy Mortal! he who knows 
Pleasure which a Pipe bestows; 
Curling Eddies climb the Room, 
Wafting round a mild Perfume. 


Isaac Hawkins Browne 1736 












The Supreme Jobacco 
NOW ALSO IN 202BOOKET TINS AT 2/8 


GB.9! 





lsved by The Imperial Tebseco Compeny (of Great Britain and Ireland }htd 
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EACH YEAR 
5/ we need 1,000,000 contributions 5/ 
- of - 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions 
OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-boat in 
our Will ? 
THE EARL OF NARROWBY, GEORGE FP. SHEE, M.A. 
Ilonorary Treasurer, Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—January Ist ahd July Ist—by this | 


weiety to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
! sith ony sum irom i/- to within £5,000. 
H ALWAYS AVAILABLE | 
| WITHDRAWAT. of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in vé lue, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. | 
i FULLY SECURED 
THR ASSETS O1 THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves | 
} 


exceed £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


Bui_DING Society 


| 4396 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 2 








| Trustees: Rev. S. W. HuGues, b.v., and Exnest W. Brarp, Esq. 

' INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS $ sent free of charge 
Ret . n | made throngh any branch of the Midland, Barclays 
“ul or Lievyds Bat 





C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.S., F.L.A.A., Manager, | 








= Comfort 
and 

Geniality 

HYSICAL comfort is 
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4 ; - 
Ned & me ( 4 S- . i 
\ Kh. | friendly, cheerful spirit. 
Y 3 In wearing “Luvisea ” 


Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft 
Collars, you are assured 
ef comfort whether awake 





, or asleep. The fabric has 
\ all the good points of silk, 
\ plus great durability and 

ease in laundering. Every 

* Luvisca” garment re- 

flects the highest possible 

standard of manufacture. 


Look for the Regis- 
tered ** Luvisca”™ Tab 
on every garment. 
None cenuine without, 
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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 
If as ficully ir btainina writ ourtaulds Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 
16 St tin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of your 
nearest retailer and descriptive hterature. 

















THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has received 
OVER 32,500 CHILDREN 
and now 

HAS 4,697 IN ITS CARE, 
Please send a Gift to the Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Westcott, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, $.E. 11 (Bankers : 
Barclays Ltd., Kennington), and so help 

this work which 


MEANS SAFETY FIRST FOR 
THE COMING GENERATION. 
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BOWYER-LOWE CO., LTD. (Dept. P), \\ 7 
RADIO WORKS, LETCHWORTH, \\ 
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The Bible in the 
Home. 


There is nothing more sacred in the home than 
a Family Bible in regular use. 


It often records births, marriages and deaths, 
briefly it may be, but keeping alive hallowed 
family associations. Around it, as far as pos- 
sible, the whole household gathers daily for 
worship of God and Father whom it reveals in 
Jesus Christ. From its pages the Divine Voice, 
speaking out of the infinite and eternal the 
words of life, saves from sin, guides in per- 
plexity, strengthens in weakness, heals in pain, 
and comforts in sorrow. 


The Bible, revered and honoured in use, brings 
something of heaven into homes on earth. 


For your children’s sake, and your country’s 
sake, see that there is an open Bible in your 
home, and help the Bible Society to place one in 
every home. 


Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


<< 
<< 
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LORD HALDANE’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Lord Haldane had a long and vigorous life, many 
social and intellectual interests, a grand humour and 
a fine, straight, keen style of writing. This is g 
thoughtful and a great book. 


Published February 21st. Price 258, 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1 
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the Founder of the 
SALVATION ARMY was born 


The organisation originated by William 
Booth in the East End of London has 
spread to the ends of the earth. 

Over 17,000 Evangelistic and Social 
Centres have been established, and _ its 
Message is now preached in 67 languages. 

This phenomenal progress is due largely 
to the enthusiasm and sacrifice of thousands 
of voluntary workers. No less than 105,000 
Local Officers and 43,000 Bandsmen are 
giving their leisure and means to this end, 
and at this time they ask you to join with 
them in some act of Self-Denial. 

It is hoped to mark the Founder’s Centenary by 
a wide expansion of the Army’s efforts, and you 
are earnestly asked to send a gift now to the Local 


S.A. Officer or to the British Commissioner, 
122 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 


William Booth Centenary 


SELF-DENIAL EFFORT 
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Switch on—press the starter—and away she 
goes! However cold the weather, you can be 
certain of a quick start up and a lively geta- 
way on Pratts. Don’t exhaust your batteries 
by trying to start your engine on any fuel 
which needs a lot of coaxing. Use only 
Pratts, which vaporises so freely that easy 
starting is certain. 
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Are you going away 
this Spring or Easter ? | 


; ; 
Whether you propose spending your holidays at home | 
y or abroad or whether you intend going on a sca-cruise, | 
4%) the Travel Bureau of The Spectator can help you. 
21 Special tours will be planned for any reader, hotel 
accommodation reserved, tickets booked, or any other | 
information you desire will be given free of charge. | 
During the past year the Travel Bureau has received 
numerous letters of thanks from readers for adyice and | 
assistance provided. 





Address enquiries to: 
The Travel Manager, “The Spectator, 
13 York Street, London, }17.¢ A 
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Acquire Artistic A bility 


*ursue the fascinating hobby of 

an Artist. Pursue t g J 
BECOME : earn by the simplest, most direct and 
gr thod, eg to depict life in all its changing 
spe eedy me by your own creative art, scenes am 


———— 


press } 
nase Mehich wo oT rd can never convey! 
emostons save © ! sense of artistic appre 
Uf yon OLN HL ASSAL 'L WAY will show you how 
ciation, the t me, in your leisure hours 


ow 
vou can—in your 
you ¢a ifyin stery of pen, pencil and brush. 


a grat = A 
ie Tohn Hassa all Postal Course has been specially 
‘ted by John Hass aa R.I., for “home studio” 
) J Pe 
comp each careft raduated step in the Course is 


; lly g 
shi and helpfu ally directed, and expert personal guidaiice 
5 given to every udet 

Simply send alo 
(or an orig rinal « 


Copy this 
sketch for 
free criticism 


copy of the accompanying sketch 
eturn of post you will 


receive a candid opinior of your natural artistic ability, together with a 
peautifully repro Brochure 
a 

s latent ability, you will be told how you can develop 


If your sketch 
it, and endow 
greatest of ou 
their Art. The ot 
is the “ John i 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 


ops 


bd and how to use your 
brakes. Points to watch in 
the mechanism. Instructions 
for simple adjustments. 
Diagrams and descriptions of 
the braking system of 15 popu- 
lar cars. These are some of 


self with that skilled technique with which even the 
tive artists must direct and control the expression of 
way to do this simply, directly, efficiently, and rapidly, 
ll Way.” Submit your sketch to-day! 
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the contents of the new Ferodo 
Book of Brakes—a book which 


will 


INTERESTING 
BOOK 
PACKED 
WITH 
USEFUL 
TIPS ON 
BRAKING 


interest every motorist. 









Write for a copy, 

asking for Edition 

1.P.. and please 

mention the make 
of your car. 



































BRAKE LININGS 


nts LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANCHESTER BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVER 
POO! BRISTOL, CARDIFF, NEWCASTLE-ON 
rYNE, CARLISLE, COVENTRY, GLASGOW, 
ABERDEEN, AND BELFAST. 


FPERODO LIMITED, 
\ SRAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH ~..sTOCKPORT Vis 


——___ 











THE 
HOMECROFT 
LIMITED. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


lecture imme- 
Meeting, to 


Street, 


SCOTT will 
the Shareholders’ 
Caxton Hall, 


Thursday, 


ROFESSOR 
diately after 
be held at Caxton 
2lst February, at 
invited. Subject : 
Movement.” 


Westminster, on 
3pm. All 
“The Future of the 


interested are 
Homecroft 

















ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GraFTOn St. W 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


CURTAINS & CARPETS 


DECORATIONS 





\ 
WY Se) LeU 
Sa Ke 
, x» \ Flood yourself with sunshine from a 
t, " Quain Sunlight Bath and ’Flu and Colds 


with their serious complications cannot 


touch you. 
Quain Sunlight increases the calcium 
and iron in your blood, steadily raises 


its bacteriological power, vitalises you, 
makes you immune from winter ills. 
Ten minutes a day is enough. 
When you switch off the 
bath the Quain may be used 
splendid electric fire. 


‘QUAIN' 


SUNLIGHT BATH 


PRICE: 


£5 :10:0 


CASH or £1 down and 5 
monthly payments of £1. 


Sun- 
as a 









§ To BRITISH QUAIN SUNLIGHT LTD, 
20-21 Laurence Pountney Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Ouain 


>IT’ “IT \ Ee Please send me, post free, your 
BRITISH M \DE. Booklet, giving medical and _ scientific 
proof of its wonderful results. 
For A.C. and D.C. mams IE arco ntcdseeeonishirssandithviabedsamaiie 
f 1 } 
and any desired voltage. 
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The ground on which we stand 
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“ty 
Yy GY tHE man who first designed these shoes was a realist 


¥ 


He had no illusions. He knew what it can be in England 





—just now—under-foot. He had been through dead 
leaves in the coppice. He had loafed in a farmyard in 
February. And so he designed Lotus Veldtschoen. He 
took great leather and so shaped it that the shoe was 
impervious. He gave this shoe such a contempt of damp 
as no other shoe has or ever had. Without it a 


country life in England can hardly be called equipped, 


Ol U Veldtschoen 


Guaranteed Waterproof BOOTS and SHOES & 


LOTUS, LTD., STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON z% AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, U.S.A. 





“The Magic of Islam” 











Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars. . - 
Golden sands and glittering _ seguias 
..+ Princely palaces and mud cities . .. 


<= “4 rh ps / \ ts 
Zann e 
)), Verdure and blossom... Peak and INST Ni. 
chasm ... Mosque and minaret... % 9/\\ | 

















Sunset —_ the Muezzin. Lead of ch b XS 
A magnificent tour in the Land of the : . = “~carette_ p - 
stork the scarlet ibis and the golden date : Pipe, cigar OF cigarette no matter 
~ tie land of blood red Jawn, gorgeous sg which—the delicate membranes of 
5 tra’ t. . e 
Sh, SAEED GaN S the throat object to smoke, which 
ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO eventually produces irritation, either 
THE SAHARA x Z ) mild or severe. To prevent this, take 
Private Tours by Modéle de Luxe six-cylinder 4 an 5 ‘ 2 ser Waseca aia ‘. 
Secarer lendaclore of limousines. Arcange the & an “Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
route and details yoursclf, but let us assist with Currant Pastille occasionally between 
expert advice. kes; dle ; di solve i he mc | 
‘Tours for separate bookings by ten-seater landaulet smo es an et it dissolve In the mouth. 
Set empsonsing to scheduled itineraries. 270 to < Containing pure glycerine and the 
Forty-two of the famous Transatlantique ” hotels :: luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
: neci 2 $. ix- . ¢ 
eines ’ rants, they are delightfully soothing. 
a service, co nfort and courteous at- ; \ 
tention in th: Company's own Mail steamers, cars UATE . 2 aot Your 
and hotels. Write for booklet, Shah |p yw in distinctive Chemist sf 
FRENCH IINE , tin boxes contaiming : odin | 


Compagnie Générale Pes ~ Beet 2 oz. 8d. them a 


TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD ee. ak : re is sty ai 
20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. : ; ne 4/3 llenburys 
a PAN WV, .— = ~ . 
7 ss =y \ fire: PASTILLES 
4 97 ate 
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News of the Week 


(HE Empire rejoices thankfully that his Majesty the 

King has been successfully removed to the Sussex 
coast. We are not to consider that this implies convalesc- 
cuce, but that it is hoped that convalescence may begin 
at Bognor. He is still a very sick man, and only the great 
advance in the ease with which a patient can be moved 
by road made it possible to move him in his state of 
Any weary months spent in 
the same sick-room may have a surprising effect upon 
a patient’s spirits, an aid to health which is beyond the 
skill of doctors and nurses to produce. We earnestly 
ttust that this change from London to the sea air and 
suishine (to be found at that spot if anywhere in this 
sind) may, under God, quickly have its beneficent 
cflect, so that the doctors will soon allay the anxiety 
of the Queen and of all the King’s subjects by announc- 
ing the definite stage of convalescence. Lest British 
reserve should be taken for insensibility, let us say 
‘hat the Empire will not forget the sympathy that 
uthers outside the Empire have shown us since November 
list. It has been a fine tribute to King George; and 
lo his subjects it has been a welcome help. 








weakness, change after 





Yripa 


On Monday the expected agreement between the 
Pope and the King of Italy was signed on their behalf. 
The years since 1870 are but as yesterday in the history 
of the Papacy and of the Etcrnal City, but the event 
is a great one in our generation. Catholics and Protestants 
alike may hope that it will bring blessings to the Christian 
world. The Papal State will be territorially as small as 
could be, and few will now think that a wider territory 
could add to spiritual authority. The hostility of the 
Italian Government to the organization of religion at its 
doors has long been unreal, and now the pretence is 
swept away, to the advantage of all concerned. It is 
long since the Pope could complain that he suffered 
from any the Civil Power to regard 
him as a subject, but Catholics will now be relieved at 
the Vicar of Christ being recognized as their Sovercign 
Pontiff, and definitely the subject of no earthly power. 
The Government will provide 750,000,000 lire at 
and raise by loan a further 1,000,000,000 lire to be paid 
to the Church the the 
absorption of the Papal States and the ‘ Patrimony of 
St. Peter” which was settled by the Law of Guarantees, 
but never accepted by the Popes. A 
attached to the agreement, by which, among other things, 
the Church has secured the Civil Power's acknowledg- 
ment of marriage as a Sacrament, and compulsory religious 
education. We do not share any fears that Pius XL 
has “swallowed Fascism,” or put the Vatican under 
obligations for which Signor Mussolini will exact subser- 
vience. The Monarchy the Government gain 
immensely by Papal recognition. This will be realized 
in France. 


serious claims of 


once, 


recognition of indemnity for 


concordat was 


and 


* * * * 


The Committee of Experts upon Reparations have 
got to work in Paris. Its proceedings are private, and we 
can only wish success to their inquiries and deliberations. 
They have done the obviously right thing in making 
Mr. Owen Young chairman. Although the British dele- 
gates might almost be called impartial, because our posi- 
tion is fixed by Lord Balfour’s famous yet it was 
plainly desirable that an American should preside, and 
Mr. Young, by his work on the Dawes Committee and 
afterwards in Berlin, fully proved his personal fitness 

lead. Among his colleagues, Sir Josiah Stamp, M. 
Parmentier, M. Franequi and Herr Dr. Schacht know 
this well. The fact that the chief men on this Committee 
have worked together and produced good results before 
now gives us great confidence in them. They themselves 
have only to read the reports of Mr. Parker Gilbert, the 
Agent-Gencral in Berlin, to gather confidence for a further 
advance towards final settlement. 

* . * x 

The House of Commons has been making progress 
towards the report stage of the Local Government Bills 
for England and Scotland. Working to a time-table upon 
intricate bills, the House got through much drudgery 
in the past week. It has, however, been lively at question 
time, when the difficulties at the Nine Mile Point Colliery, 
the administration of the Lord Mayor’s Relief Fund and 
the rioting at Bombay provided some excitement. On 
Monday in Committee of Supply there was a long debate 
on migration and the transference of labour. It only 


note, 
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proved the obvious, namely, that no one has any hope 
of wiping out the tale of a million unemployed by some 
new scheme that will please everyone concerned. There 
was some unhelpful cavilling from Labour members ; 
others, notably Mr. Shaw, were reasonable, if not 
inventive. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday the Bill of the Corporation of London to 
éxtend the time for the building of the proposed St. 
Paul’s Bridge was defeated. That veteran Londoner, 
Sir William Bull, Sir Martin Conway, a true connoisseur, 
and Lord Balniel, who perhaps filially but unofficially 
represented the Fine Arts Commission, had led the 
opposition to the Bill on account of the threat to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, of the adverse opinion of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Cross-River Traffic, of the greater congestion of 
traffic threatened in the City, and of the increased diffi- 
culties of navigation of the river. This rejection of the 
Bill means that the House wants no St. Paul’s Bridge, 
but except for clearing the air it brings us no nearer 
to the realization of the Royal Commission’s reeommen- 


dations. 
* * * * 


On Tuesday also an announcement was made in the 
Lower House, on behalf of the Treasury, which gives us 
great satisfaction. An agreement has been reached with 
the Free State Government upon the question raised 
by the action brought by Mr. Wigg and Mr. Cochrane 
against the Free State Government, on behalf of them- 
selves and other former Civil Servants. The terms of 
the agreement will not be announced until the Dublin 
Parliament sits, but they were stated to be satisfactory 
to the Civil Servants. (Whether the British taxpayer 
will be called upon to satisfy them we do not know.) 
It will be remembered that the case came twice before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, before 
and after Lord Cave’s death. After the first decision in 
favour of the claimants we were horrified by the defiance 
of the Committee, bombastically expressed by an Irish 
Minister, and still more by the apparent tame acquiescence 
of the Dominions Minister here. That Mr. Amery, who 
professes strong Imperial sentiment, should have been 
willing for one moment to flout the Committee, the 
very keystone of the arch of Law and Justice throughout 
the Enjpire, was nothing less than shocking. We are 
glad if, as appears, the Treasury took the matter out 
of his hands. 

x * - . 

The disturbance of our old two party system is being 
illustrated in the by-elections. In Lord Howe’s old seat, 
South Battersea, the Labour candidate, Mr. Bennett, 
won the seat by a majority of 576 over the Unionist, 
from whom, if we can judge from the figures of the General 
Election, the Liberal candidate took most of his 2,858 
votes. Mrs. Dalton has kept the Bishop Auckland 
division for Labour by a majority over the votes cast for 
both her opponents. Much the same result is expected 
in the Wansbeck Division, where the polling is taking 
place while we write. Elections which will probably 
be “ three cornered ” are now pending in North Lanark, 
owing to the death of a highly esteemed member, Sir 
Alexander Sprot; in the Holland-with-Boston Division 
of Lincolnshire ; and at Bath, owing to the death of its 
member, Captain Foxcroft, a gallant man and a minor 
poet. By-elections, even in spate, are notoriously bad 
guides to a General Election, but all the parties must 
be growingly conscious how the machinery creaks since 
the conditions have changed. 

* * * * 

The Trade Returns for January are satisfactory in so far 

as they show increases in the totals of imports and exports, 


——— 
The higher increase is in imports, and puts the pg 
more against us. However, the imports i include incr 
quantities of raw materials which is a hopeful sig 
One of the few exports in which there is a decline jg.’ 
But on all sides we hear of a slight, very slight, impr, 
ment in the coal trade. There are more orders for fy, 
export ; whether at profitable prices or not, we cannes 
say; and the bitter weather has stimulated the bun 
of house coal. It is the more to be regretted that there 
has been trouble in getting to work in a certain Way ' 
pit. It is well known that in the South Wales field 
relations between the managers and the 
satisfactory than clsewhere. 
bitterness on both sides. These confirm the Onin 
ill-informed may be, but none the less rife among othee 
classes of workers, agricultural labourers for jnstgy, 
that the mining industry cares nothing for the rest of 
country at well as at its oy 
it squabbles. Fortunately those who have hastened y, 
relieve by their charity the palpable misery that exis 
in the coal-fields have not stayed to inquire too pie) 
how the distress arose. But if relief is not to be ma 
unnecessarily dillicult for its organizers, the coal indyy 
must for its own welfare and 
blazoning its squabbles in public. 

oe * bod * 
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miners are le 
r ; ; ] 
Chere is intransige ance : 


whose expense, as 





good fame, retrain from 


This week, when the Speelater close sits fund for Aberd 
with pride and gratitude to those who have 
supported it, we not going to judge 
between the managers, the Miners’ Fed 
Industrial Union. It would be of no satis 
one party wrong, 


SO generous 
are elsew! 
ration or the 
faction to pro 


nor to sce the Government dragged 


to exert compulsion publicly upon any party. Bu 
we shall feel it an outrage if, by the time these won 
appear, coal is not being won and wages are not being 
paid at the mine in question. 

* * * * 


The disorder in Colombo, mainly directed against | 


Ceylonese police, has subsided, but the trouble in Bomb 










has been more serious. The riots there in which ll 
persons have been killed and some 700 injured are w 
object lesson of what would happen if Hindus aul 
Mohammedans were left to settle their own differences 
They are only a pale reflection of the fives of religios 
hatred that would be revealed if the control of the Indian 
Police was diminished or withdrawn. No minority woull 
India if the British left, and the 
minorities know it well. Bombay, like many great s 
ports, has its lawless elements. The new Governor, 5! 
Frederick Sykes, would do well to inquire whether the 
districts of his capital with evil associations and tle 
slums near the docks could not be rehabilitated, i 
they breed discontent. Grant Road, for  instane, 
with its houses of ill-fame, is notorious all over the Eas. 
The recent trouble has been grafted upon a trade dispute, 
The mills and factories of Bombay are very differently 
conducted, as is natural, from the British-owned Caleutta 
mills. Hindu strikers were replaced by Pathans, agailst 
whose practices wild stories were told. We cannot judge 
yet who was most to blame, but, as the Under-Secretaly 
for India told the House of Commons, there is no doubt 
that communist agitators seized the chance of fomentitg 
the disorder. 


be safe anywhere 


* * % 2k 

The Chamber of Princes has opened its session in the 
Parliament Building in New Delhi, and declared the 
British connexion to be the essential condition of aly 
readjustments in India. The relations of the Princes, 
who rule more than a third of the territory af | 
India, with Great Britain are being considered by the 
Committee over which Sir Harcourt Butler 


presides § bs 
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Ee 
of our readers must have heard something of the 
which they hope to present to the Simon Com- 
for when the Committee sat in London last 
autumn, the Princes, with able British advice, did much 
to interest the public here in their past and future. Their 
moderation and dignity made considerable impression. 
Whatever the results may be, we can be sure that the 
Princes regard with disfavour the growing contempt for 
law and order in India, of which the riots in Caleutta in 
1926 and the pre sent disorders in Bombay are symptoms. 
We must not forget at home in our honest desire to give 
India a measure of democracy that would appeal to our- 
glves that the \ iews of Indians themselves, whether of 
high or mean estate, may be poles apart from age To 
Oo 





Many 
case 
mission, 


the Parliamentary Commission this is, course, 


Jementary. 
clem ‘ * * * * 

There has been a check in the negotiations between 
(hina and Japan over the settlement of the Tsinan 
incident. Japan vet the 
which she sent to Shantung during the Nationalist 


has not withdrawn troops 


advance last year. Any agreement would presumably 
have as its main points the withdrawal of these troops 
by Japan, and the cessation of the boycott of Japanese 
goods in China, who has once more proved the efficacy 
of her boycotts. It is also possible, says the Times, 
that Japan may consent to a revision of all her past 
treaties with China, on condition that China formally 
recognizes their validity, which the Nationalist Govern- 
As usual, the question 
of “ Face” Meantime all the 
generals have left Nanking for the New Year celebra- 
tions (the Chinese New Year begins some time after 
our own, and the festivities last for about a fortnight). 
It is hoped that by the time they return the Nationalist 
Government will have succeeded in raising a loan of five 


ment has hitherto refused to do. 
plays a leading part. 


nillion pounds for purposes of disbandment, to be 
secured on additional revenue to be derived from the 
new Customs duties. We do not share the optimism 
that foresees additional but without a 
it may prove impossible for them to begin disbandment. 


revenue, loan 
Until this is carried out there is little hope for the recon- 
struction of Chinese trade. There is no certainty except 
the vice of the circle. 
* » * ~ 

A sequel to the ratification of the Treaty itor the 
Renunciation of War, rather than to the passing of the 
Cruiser Bill, has appeared in a introduced 
into the Senate at Washington by Senator Capper, the 
well-known Republican from Kansas. It is designed 
to make the Treaty effective. If carried, it would bind 
the President to declare a boycott of any country that 
violated the Treaty. No nationals of the United States 
should be protected by their Government in giving aid 
or comfort to a nation guilty of a breach of the Treaty. 
Uther nations should be invited to agree to corresponding 
action, Such a policy would fit in with the British policy 
of blockade, as conducted against the Central Powers. 
Senator Capper has four powerful supporters, but there 
are others, including Senator Borah, who refuse to support 
him. The resolution is so obviously consistent with the 
methods of the League of Nations that they cannot 
bring themselves to judge it without prejudice. It must 
be tainted if it might bring the States nearer to member- 
ship of the League. While writing of the United States 
We cannot but refer to two articles which appeared in 
the Times last. week from that scholarly writer, Professor 
de Madariaga, who has made himself so welcome at 
Oxford and Geneva, on the Monroe Doctrine (or 
dogma ”), They were not flattering to Americans 
Who think that the States have been consistent since 


resolution 


the days of Monroe, but they should be read, for they are 
written with such humour and lightness of touch that 
they could not possibly give offence, and indeed they 
eontain not a few compliments to those who enforce 


the “ dogma.” 
* * * * 


The Treasury did well when Major-General J. B. 
Seely was appointed Chairman of the National Savings 
Committee, for no man has a more infectious energy. 
His Committee has evolved two new schemes, which 
we wish to commend to wage-payers and wage-earners, 
both of whom are invited to co-operate in them. Repre- 
sentatives of both have sat upon the Committee that 
drafted them. National Savings Certificates are already 
bought through innumerable associations of one kind 
or another. A new form of association between employers 
and employed is now proposed under the new schemes, 
which seem to us adaptable to many different forms of 
wage earning, but particularly for places of employment 
where the numbers of persons concerned are not large 
enough to justify a regular scheme of superannuation 
or pensions, such as larger businesses can and do under- 
take. At the same time they avoid that constriction of 
labour which would antagonize the labourer by tying 
him to one employer if he is to keep his benefits. The 
employer, for one example, undertakes to add a certilicate 
to each block of an agreed number towards which the 
employee agrees to make a weekly saving. Another 
good point is that in the case of death the employer 
undertakes to fulfil the employee’s payments for the 
certificates towards which he was saving weekly, and 
a number of insurance companies have undertaken to 
insure the employer on good terms against this risk. 

* * * * 

The whole creation of these savings certificates is of 
great value to the Treasury, of still more to the nation 
in encouraging thrift, and is an admirable object lesson 
upon the theory that we have preached for many years, 
namely, that the problems of a capitalistic system are 
not to be solved by abolishing capital, but by making 
every man more of a capitalist than nature has already 
made him. The new schemes will have, we hope, a further 
social value in bringing wage-payers and earners into 


a new form of helpful co-operation. That this form of 


saving is appreciated is proved by the fact that 
£700,000,000 have been invested in them, and _ still 


more by the fact that £500,000,000 remain invested in 
them to-day. There can be no greater sign of the popu- 
larity of the certificates than the assurances we have 
received that even in the most distressed industrial areas 
many of their holders still cling tenaciously to them, 
though the temptation to realize them must be insistent 
indeed. 
* “ * * 

Europe is in the grip of “ the coldest spell since the 
ice-age.” In Great Britain we are only on the fringe of 
it. In Vienna there have been forty-cight degrees of 
frost, the Danube is frozen and the water supply is failing. 
Further cast, the Bosphorus and Golden Horn are frozen 
and the Orient Express was snowed up for a fortnight. 
The stories of the ravages of hungry wolves are ghastly. 
A pack is said to have killed all the children in an Austrian 
village school. Such horrors challenge the triumphs of 
civilization over the forces of nature. 

* C * ik 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 ; on Wednesday week 102}; a year ago 102}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89; on Wednesday 
week 91; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 78: on Wednesday week 792; a year 


ago 76j. 
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In Defence 


N the address which he gave recently to the delegates 
of the Student Christian Movement, the Archbishop 
of York observed that “ there was a widespread belicf 
that theology was an unpopular subject, but that was a 
complete delusion. Theology, in its proper sense of 
thinking about God, was the most popular subject that 
existed.” There is plenty of evidence that this is broadly 
true. People do “ think about God,” and with very little 
encouragement will talk about God, more freely and 
vigorously than twenty years ago. But it seldom occurs to 
them that any training, or even much preliminary 
knowledge, is needed before undertaking this tremendous 
adventure of the mind: still less that the expert worker 
in theology, like the expert worker in natural science, 
may be speaking from a real knowledge which they do not 
possess, and referring to actual realms of experience 
which they have not explored. Ignoring the witness 
borne by other great aspects of existence to the richness 
and complexity of life, and the merely selective character 
of our apprehensions, they feel that religion if true at all 
must be “simple”; though why this should be so is 
never explained. 

Yet we believe that there are many who, confronted 
with the stupendous spectacle revealed by physical 
science, do really want to know what they may and 
should think about the mysteries of life: whether faith 
has anything real to say about the dark problems of evil 
and suffering, moral responsibility and fate: whether 
religion does deal with objective realities, or is.merely— 
many tell us—a consoling device 


as psychologists 


produced by the mechanisms of projection and regression. * 


But these honest inquirers seldom go to headquarters for 
their information. The hungry sheep are mostly suspicious 
of the farm-yards where real mangel-wurzels are offered ; 
and so, finding very little good pasture outside, they get 
leaner and leaner, and are apt to call this state of things 
“the failure of the Church.” Meanwhile the daily Press 
sets before them the entirely uninstructed and amazingly 
opinions of well-known personages on these 
and their ingenuous revelations of “what 


crude 
mysteries ; 
religion means to Me ”—a feast which, like the too-green 
grass that Bathsheba Everdene’s flock devoured so 
-agerly, gives a deceptive feeling of fullness which is but 
the prelude of acute indigestion to come. These con- 
fessions are often distinguished—as were so many of the 
discussions on the Prayer Book—-by a complete misunder- 
standing of what Christian doctrine and practice is and 
means. Thus the writers, when they leave the safe 
regions of nebulous uplift and humanitarian sentiment, 
mostly follow the lead of the youthful St. Augustine in 
“condemning the Saints for thinking what they never 
thought.” Allis coloured by the assumption that religion 
is a this-world activity which, unless it consents to adapt 
jtself to the special idiosyncrasies and preoccupations of 
the moment and “ bring itself up to date,” cannot be 
expected to appeal to “ modern men.” 

Yet all that is noblest in man’s history points decisively 
to a power, an attraction, a Perfection, which lies beyond 
the world; but is revealed and embodied, with greater 
or richness and fruitfulness, in his religious 
constructions. Religion has mainly to do, not with the 
contingent and successive, but—in its own language— 
with “ Eternal Life.” Man’s hope of achieving spiritual 
greatness is not found in the acceptance of a vague and 
undifferentiated immanentism, but in the deliberate 


less 


choice and humble contemplation of those truths, 
incarnated in persons and events, which mediate that 
What are those significant 


Eternal God to his seul. 





of the Faith 


truths ?. And what do they mean, for those who har 
studied them most deeply ? What meaning and tr 
do, e.g., the words Trinity, Providence, Incarnation “se 
for the Christian philosopher in touch with the realits 
of life? Something very different from that which “ 
unchurched critics suppose. What does that Christa 
scholar “ think of Christ”? What is Prayer ? What 
Holiness ? What does the indubitable existence of thes 
things involve for our view of the nature of reality 
These are not easy questions. Not many of our Popul 
apologists are capable of answering them. But it jg M 
possessing the answer to these mighty questions, as 
hence a philosophy of life deeper, more satisfying tha 
that of her critics, that the Church of to-day should lr 
claim on the allegiance of men. The Faith that Chur 
is called upon to defend—the only faith adequate to th 
facts of religious history—is a faith, not in man’s 


improvement from within, but in the revelation fy 












without of the supernatural Perfection and Reality y 
God. That this revelation should be received ai 
interpreted by us at many different levels and from nay | 
different points of view, accords with all we know of oy 
emergent, many-graded condition. That it should rege) 
us through history and through things, and its unchanging 
gold be hidden in earthern vessels of curious shape, suits 
well the constitution of a half-spiritual, half-aniny! 
creature mainly adapted to receiving messages from the 
world of sense. 


' 


It is true that the vast expansion in our knowledge o 
the physical universe, and the revolution in our conception 
of man’s history, seem to many honest minds to create 
world view entirely irreconcilable with the orthodos 
Christian outlook—or perhaps it would be better to say, 
with that which they suppose the Christian outlook to be, 
It is also true that the changes now taking place in ou 
social and intellectual standards must intimately concem 
the religious constructions of Symbols one 
adequate no longer bear for us their original meaning. 4 
certain shifting of emphasis is inevitable. Documentary 
criticism compels us to make careful discriminations 
between historical and spiritual truths. But the crities 
of traditional Christianity are not alone in their appree:- 
ation of these patent facts. It is probable that there has 
never been a time in the history of English religion when 
more solid thinking was being done by the leaders ol 
Christian thought ; and done in the interests of mans 
spiritual life. The methods of the last 
century have given place to a deeper sense of the respons 
bility laid upon theological students, and the mysterious 
nature of their task. Four years ago there passed away 
the scholar-saint, Friedrich von Hiigel ; whose rich and 
balanced view of the nature of religion, at once historical 
and personal, mystical and sacramental, has entered thi 
very texture of modern theology. A philosopher o! 
distinction, who is also the enlightened advocate of social 
reform, now rules over the Northern Province. Were 
they concerned with any subject but the doctrines o! 
historical Christianity, his writings, and those of such 
scholars as Professor N. P. Williams or Father Lionel 
Thornton, would be recognized for that which they really 
are —the work, not of hidebound traditionalists but of 
original thinkers; in touch with the modern world, and 
secking to bring into relation our scattered and incomplete 
discoveries concerning the physical and spiritual status 
of man. Again, if on the one hand that renewed sense o 
Transcendence, of an independent spiritual world, which 
is represented by Otto’s great work on the “ Idea of the 
Holy,” has given a deepened awe to our theological 
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on the other, a clearer historical vision, and a articles by eminent Christian scholars dealing with 
rightful Use of critical apparatus, have shed fresh light fundamental problems of religion. The first, on 
4 he story of the Gospels, and made the Bible live. “ Philosophy and the God of Christianity,” has been 
opportunity of a greatly enriched religious written by his Grace the Archbishop of York. In subse- 
physical and on the historical quent issues the elements of religion, the Christian view 


outlook ; 


on t 
Thus the 
ook, both on the meta 


outl , . : . + . . . : 

ide, lies before us. Yet this outlook in no sense of evolution, the historical and ethical credentials of 

side. ‘ ‘ ° » oak P . ‘ 

sbliterates but rather enhances the majestic outlines of the Christianity, the nature of prayer, sanctity, and other 

Creeds 3 and justifies the humble practice of the devout. _ living issues of faith, will be discussed. Whilst avoiding 
. } 


Itisin the hope o! bringing these facts more prominently the disagreeable name and implications of apologetic, 
pefore that reading public which is interested in thinking _ it is hoped that this series—in which distinguished 
about God,” and would like to know what is thought writers of many types of churchmanship co-operate— 
by those whose opinions should carry weight, that we will do something to show what traditional religion has to 
have decided to publish in the Spectator a series of offer to the modern world. 

a 


{11,000 in Ten Weeks for Aberdare 


FEYEN weeks ago the Spectator, on behalf of its readers, got the upper hand. Their arguments had no chance against 
| “adopted ” Aberdare in South Wales. The need — their own natural sympathy and generous impulsion. 


there, as everywhere in the district, was sore. It seemed It may be asked: “ Why, then, if in every way the 
likely that readers, attached to their paper and living Fund has been such a success—why close it?” Well, 


comfortably, would contribute money enough to pay for there are various answers to that query. One is that a 
Christmas cheer and presents for children ; perhaps some- weekly paper with limited space cannot continue any 
thing might be left over to provide food tickets on the feature indefinitely. Another is that we could not 
Jocal shops for a few weeks into the New Year. reasonably expect to go on indefinitely drawing a thousand 
To-dav with warm thankfulness we are able to look pounds a week out of our readers’ pockets. A third is 
back on the astonishing generosity which has raised a that we have collected as much as the Lord Mayor’s 
fund of over £11,000, and provided the town of our Fund would be likely to allot to Aberdare. One condition 
adoption with means to alleviate its suffering, not only of the “ pound for pound ” which doubles a large part of 
during the two and a-half months past, but at least our Fund is that discretion shall be left to the central 
until Easter, when warmer weather will (we hope!) take authority to decide whether money earmarked for a 
the sharpest edge off distress. This is far more than certain area exceeds the gencral average and, if so, to 
the Editor hoped to be able to do when he was moved divert it to other areas. 
by the accounts of the miners’ misery to make his appeal. We are eager, of course, that all areas shal: benefit, 
It is far more, I can add with certain knowledge, than but, after all, Aberdare was our special anxiety. Having 
Aberdare expected. The way faces light up there when provided for it, we now ask all readers who can still spare 
the Spectator is mentioned, the glowing gratitude that is aid to send it direct to the Lord Mayor's Fund, so that 
expressed to the hands “open as day for melting it can be applied to any district. Our particu’ar job 
charity’ which our readers have stretched out, give of work has been done. 
proof of the enduring tie formed between adopters and “ But,” you may say, “ the big problem remains still. 
adopted. I wish all who have given could see this We are feeding, clothing, putting coal in empty grates, 
evidence as I have seen it and be rejoiced, as I but this cannot go on for ever. What is to be the end 
have been, by this splendid victory of the Spirit of of it all? How are the surplus miners going to be put 


Love. into a position to support themselves again ?” 
It has been a victory not gained without struggle, Perhaps fortunately, perhaps unfortunately, that is 


Many letters sent with cheques have spoken of the not the Spectator’ business. It is the business of the 
events which led up to the General Strike; many have rulers of the country. Into remedies for the disaster 
blamed the miners for the pitiful plight in which they and which has fallen on one of our greatest industries it is 
their wives and little ones have been landed. Yet every not my province to probe (if it were, I should say “ Make 
one of these letters has ended in almost identical terms. a beginning by at once acting upon the Samuel Report ”’). 
“All the same I send you a contribution because I The relief of immediate needs by you and me, and the 
cannot bear to think of families being hungry and cold.”’ solution of the vast difficulty by statesmanship, are two 
Comradeship in every case has triumphed over criticism, totally different aspects of the matter. 
The simple human instinet which makes us reach out to Thanks to you, the first of these has been effectively 
aid any fellow-creature in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness dealt with in Aberdare. All that remains is to say how 
ot any other adversity has seattered all doubts as to grateful the Editor and the people of Aberdare are to 
whether “the miners didn’t bring it on themselves.” you. Words are of little help. Trite phrases would be 
That is, in itself, a valuable result of our effort. It offensive. Any effort at fine writing would be an insult. 
has helped to dissipate an error which only needed to The best is the plainest in such a quandary, “ For this 
be exposed to the light to crumble away. It has shown, — relief much thanks,” and as a last thought “ Inasmuch.” 
too, that, even among those who cherished it, kindliness Your Spectat CoMMISSIONER. 


Lightening our Darkness 


TPUAT venerable example of foolishness, burning we could convert at least anothcr 130 million tons of 
down our house in order to roast our pig, is a coal into its constituents before using it as industrial 
fable as apt to modern England as it was to ancient fuel. In the smoke of all this burning we dissipate 
China. We are to-day wasting valuable national assets an immense treasure into thin air. Every London fog 
at the rate of 40 million tons a year merely because we have tasted this year was full of stuff that should 
an open coal fire “* looks cheerful.” have worked our gas ranges and motor cars instead of 
Nor is this more than a fraction of our waste. Probably _ irritating our bronchial tubes; it was matter in the 
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wrong place, dirt instead of heat and power; and it 


choked the usual number of citizens to death instead of 


making them omelettes or carrying them to the seaside. 
Five-sixths of the fog of London is due to the fires in 
domestic grates. If they were to burn smokeless fuel, 
we should practically abolish black fog in the capital. 
There are many other advantages to smokeless fuel 
besides cleanliness, and we shall refer to some of them 
in this article. But we must first examine very briefly 
what is meant by the term, for there are several hundreds 
of processes for the carbonization of coal. Twenty-five 
methods are in active operation in this country, and there 
ure very numerous patents both here and abroad in all 
stages of development, from theory to large-scale commer- 
vial practice. In all of them, however, the principle is the 
same. Coal is broken up into small pieces and then 
cooked in some form of retort to make it give off its 
essential and These and 
sold as tar, creosotes, phenols, lubricants, solvent naph- 


oils vapours. are collected 
thus, sulphate of ammonia, and a gas of high calorific 
value. The residue is a carbon product burning with a 
smokeless, radiant heat. It is a little cheaper to burn 
than ordinary coal (the present writer has used smokeless 
fuel in house for 
speak from experience), and it is 
pleasanter in use. 


his some weeks and can therefore 


and 
The only possible disadvantage is 
that the fire has to be attended to more frequently, but 
this is a trifling disadvantage when the benefits accruing 


much cleaner 


Soth to the user and to the community are considered. 

The Prime Minister has spoken with the greatest 
of the possibilities low-temperature 
carbonization (high-temperature carbonization raises the 


enthusiasm of 


raw coal to 1000° F., yielding coke for industrial purposes : 


and various by-preducts ; low-temperature treatment is 
carried out at 600° F.) as a process which may enable 
us to solve many of our problems in the coal industry: 
He has said, indeed, that its effect on industry may 
come to be compared to the discovery of steam power. 
Recent developments indicate that a 
in smokeless fuel. The * Coalite ” company, for instance, 
has leased its patents to the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, who are erecting a plant for large-scale pro- 
cuction at West Greenwich. The Gas, Light and Coke 
Company have installed a plant at Richmond for their 
new smokeless fuel *‘ Gloco ” and will make 150 tons a 
day. There is talk of a plant in the North of England 
to produce 1,000 tons a day. 
petitors behindhand. In Germany the Ruhr Gas Cor- 
poration are installing a plant at a cost of £2,500,000 
which is designed to yield ten thousand million cubie 
metres of gas for industrial purposes, as well as smoke- 


e 


boom ” is coming 


Nor are our foreign com- 


less fuel. 

The advantages of breaking up the constituents of 
coal and using them all in their right place are so obvious 
that the man-in-the-street 


done long ago. 


wonders why it was not 
The answer is rather complicated and 


technical and need not detain us here. It is suflicient 


The Week 


gars tactics of the Labour Party in Opposition become 

So many 
have been made by Sir John Gilmour in connexion with 
the Seottish Local Goveriment Bill that only one formid- 
able grievance remained when the Committee stage was 


increasingly deplorable. CONCESSIONS 


begun last week. That was the proposed transference of 


classilied roads and certain major health services from 
burghs with populations of less than 20,000 to the new 
The Social- 
ists talked about parish councils in a disjointed way for 


county councils. Yet it was never debated. 


——— 
to know that until recently the production of smoke] 
fuel at a cost less than coal was, commercially da 
in an experimental stage. Now the process has iake 
a big step forward. We would not be thought to upho 
all the claims made by some of the smokeless fe} ily 
gandists, but it is obvious that when big gas competi 
undertake the large-scale production of carbonized ay 
the inherent possibilities of the various processes a 
be great. a 

It would appear, if not proven, at any rate Very probable 
that scientific research, by separating coal into fuel 
gas and oils, has enabled the coalowner to double thy 
value of property markets it, Vag 
reorganization and much capital will be required 


his before he 


coalfields. Given that, it should be possible aa 
many seams of low-grade coal, now useless, and 
convert some or perhaps the greater part of the ny 
coal at the pithead into its constituents. In petrol an 
oil alone we should save by these means £45,000,y9 





which we now spend abroad. 
would be clean. There is more than a_ possibility thy 
the 13} million tons of coal the railways burn, thy li 
millions used by gas works and probably another yyy! 
millions in general manufactures and domestic fires yyy 
eventually and smokeless, 
Already several steamships have been fitted with 
crushing plant so that pulverized fuel may be used j 
their If and this experiment proves 
itself, we may expect that industry and locomotion yi 
turn more and more to the use of sci ntifically treated 
coal. . 

Private enterprise, as we have shown, is busily engage! 
in developing these processes, which may mean so my 
both to our present unemployment and to our futur 
health and _ happiness. What is the 
doing ? We have various enthusiastic declarations and 
auguries by Ministers, but to judge by the chimneys of 
Whitehall their practice does not with thei 
principles. Here the man-in-the-street can see plainly 
enough where he stands. 
in part by the smoky grates of the Government. TI 
Ministry of Health may descant on the evils of smoke 
pollution, but its charwomen continue to light the same 
old fires in the same old way. 


Furthermore our skis 


be carbonized therefore 


boilers. when 


Government 


march 


He stands in a fog, produced 





Surely there is little excuse for such pillars of coul 
as we see arising daily between the Houses of Parliament 
and Charing Cross? If the Government does not set t! 
example, can it expect the average citizen to avoid cor 
taminating the atmosphere ? 
burn in a city is sending up an offering to the power 
of darkness that give children rickets and kill the weak 
lunged. One day, perhaps, but unfortunately not yet, 
we shall consider an age that tolerated such things a 


Every raw coal fire w 


only a degree less benighted than the time when slops 
were emptied from windows on to the pavement below, 
and no more permit the former nuisance than thi 
latter. 


in Parliament 


hours, although they themselves have frequently advo 
cated their abolition in the past, and there is a consensts 
of Scottish opinion that they ought now to go. The 
clause which concerned the powers of the small burghs 
slipped through almost unnoticed in the wake of this 
fatiguing and pointless discussion. — 

On the other hand, the debate on education was fs 
rate of its kind, and aroused considerable interest and evel 
The Lord Advoeat 


English members. 
having discovered 4 


envy amongst 


was warmly congratulated on 
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Jution of the religious problem which commended itself emerged, and nerves were generally on edge. So that 
soll 2 


10 all sects and parties. Admirable speeches were 
oOo ¢« . 


delivered by such markedly differing personalities as Sir 
Robert Horne, Mr. We stwood (whose knowledge of the 
of Scottish education is encyclopaedic), Mr. 
ames Brown i d While the Under- 
retary of State, Major Walter Elliot, excelled himself. 


As the Bill takes shape its benefits and advantages 


intricacies e ; 
‘ Mr. Maxton. 


pet 


become plainer. The main objectives are the abolition 


parish councils, which are the present poor law 


of the 

authorities in Scotland, and of the ad hoe education 

authorities ; the reduction of the total number of Local 
and the centralization of five services— 


Authorities : 
police, poor law, education, main roads, and health. 
jt can hardly be de nied that each of these objectives is 
not only laudable but urgently necessary in the interests 
f economy and cfliciency : or that they will be attained 
iy their entirety, but with a minimum of disturbance and 
friction. Apart altogether from the de-rating scheme, 
upon the solid financial foundations of which it rests, the 
Scottish Local Government Bill is of the highest intrinsic 
value, and marks a substantial advance in the march of 
pr TESS. 

{ most unsatisfactory debate on the transference of 


miners took place on Monday. No new or helpful factor 


the House returned on Tuesday to its old friend, the 
English Bill, with something like relief. Nothing of fresh 
importance can happen in the political sphere until the 
General Election is over, and members of all parties 
evinee a growing desire to get through the routine business 
that confronts them as quickly as possible, and discover 
their fate at the polls. 

A completely unknown factor in the shape of five million 


new voters comes into play just before the election. 
Most of the candidates will be unable to establish any 
sort of contact with more than half the electorate. And 
the wholesale intervention of Liberal candidates is a 


further disturbing feature of the situation, the effect of 
which it is impossible to foresee. 

The hazardous and fortuitous character of the forth- 
coming contest is occasioning a certain amount of anxiety 
in Unionist circles, which was voiced by Mr. Churchill 
But 
while the position is serious there does not appear to be 
any reason for alarm. Recent by-election results indicate 
that the general Socialist advance has been checked, and 
if it can held 
Unionist majority should be assured. 


in his speech at the Queen’s Hall last Tuesday. 


be from now onwards, a reasonable 


WATCHMAN, 


Home Colonization 


Food 


article, M. Charles Ereky, was formerly 
Controller in Hungary. | 


f writer ot this 


‘hy one who, like the present writer, looks on from a 

distant point of vantage, it seems an amazing thing 
that the Homecrot{t Movement in Great Britain, so full 
of promise, is not pushed much further. The data with 
which Ihave been favoured by Professor Scott, Honorary 
Secretary of the National Homecroft Association, appear 
to me to furnish incontestable evidence that the Spectator 
experiment in Homecrofting at Cheltenham has formed a 
nucleus from which a new life for the British nation may 
spring. But it is all-important that proper lines of de- 
velopment be laid down in advance, lest the movement, 
The 


an attempt to offer suggestions, based 


taking a wrong direction, should be lost in the sand. 
present article is 
on actual and very striking results achieved elsewhere. 
So long as Britain remained the workshop of the world, 
the evils of the Industrial Revolution, which had drawn 
2 per cent. of the nation into factories, were less apparent: 
But now that other countries have learned the lesson, the 
problem of enormous unemployment and 
The solution offered by the Home 
Colonization movement is to bring the unemployed back 
to the land, thus largely reversing the result of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 


s, that if the unemployed are settled on small but paying 


has resulted 


calls for a solution. 


The ( conomiuc basis of home colonization 


holdings, Britain can begin to grow its own food again ; 
ean enormously reduce its import of provisions ; and, 


advantage of its moist climate, can even 


owing to thre 


develop into a food-« xporting country for certain products, 
It has, however, to be borne in mind that the new move- 

{ must not run contrary to the direction of social 
developmy nt. It should be remembered that the reason 


why people left the land for the factory was that the 
lactory offered a higher standard of living, and, in its later 
Stages at least 


a great reduction in the hours of labour. No 


lustrial worker would now eare to exchange his lot fora 


f 


ile involving ten to fifteen hours a day of heavy and dirty 
work, often done under very unpleasant weather condi- 
tions. The solution of this difficulty lies in the provision 
of holdings specialized in the manner which has been 


In 


acapted with such astonishing success in America. 


that country the principle of the division of labour has 
been carried to the greatest perfection ; the small farmer 
is freed from the multitudinous activities which formerly 
demanded so much labour and many-sided knowledge ; 


he is restricted to one simple operation, part of an 


organized whole. To give an example: there are in 
America thousands of small farms, side by side, pro- 
ducing nothing but eggs. The farmers have nothing to 


do with hatching, the preparation of food, &e. They buy 
the pullets, bred in highly establishments 
which their laying qualities; they buy the 
laying food, made up in paper packets; and they have 
nothing further to do but to feed their hens, collect the 
eggs, and see to the health of their stock. 

in the fruit country every farmer 


specialized 


guarantee 


Another example : 
is restricted to one sort of fruit. There are, for instance, 
apple farms, whose owners specialize in that product, 
and grow nothing else. This specialization has quite 
done away with the thousand small activities which used 
to make it the work 
efliciently. new farms is devoted to one 
form of activity only ; 
and the result is that America now produces six million 
and within 


so diflicult for farmer to do his 
Each of these 


but the work is done perfectly, 


tons of apples and thirty billion eggs a year, 
the last decade has become a country exporting agricul- 
tural produce. Study of American results has convinced 
the writer that rationalized poultry and fruit production, 
supplemented by beekeeping and rabbit-farming, is the 
key to the the British un- 
employed. 

Iurther possibilities are opened up by the fact that 


suceess In colonization of 


Britain, with its moist climate, is predestined to grow 
protein in green vegetables and certain grasses. When 
in England some time ago I noticed with surprise that 


lawns had to be mown every week. Subsequent investiga- 
tion suggested to me that small specialist farmers could 
find a most profitable occupation in growing leafy plants 
vielding fine sorts of prot in for human food. This would 
require but little labour, and with a small annual outlay 
of about £5 for nitro-chalk, it would bring in £150 per 
acre. With 100,000 worker-families settled on farms of 
this kind, the building trade would find an enormous field 
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of activity ; another £500,000 a year would be spent on 
artificial manure ; and Britain would become the greatest 
exporting country for green vegetables rich in protein. 
If the British Government, the trade unions, and the 
great manufacturers, now paying £50,000,000 a year in 
doles to the unemployed, would jointly form a Home 
Colonizing Company to place the latter on small spe- 
cialized farms and organize the sale of produce, the 
results would be in proportion as satisfactory as in 
America. 

In support of this thesis there are statistics showing 
that the farm-worker in America produces twice as 
much value per hour as the factory-hand in the most 
highly organized industry, and that the specialized 
farmers were able to pay back the capital invested 
in five years—instead of: the twenty-five anticipated. 
When the British small farmer specialist is doing the 
same, and when his audited accounts show that he is 
producing 6s. per hour, while the wage-carner in the 
most progressive factory with the most modern ma- 
chinery can only produce 2s. 6d. (cf. Returns of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York) then 
the British publie will cagerly subscribe hundreds of 
thousands for small shares in Home-Colonization as the 
soundest and most profitable investment of the century. 

CHARLES EREKY. 


Mars the Avenger 

| OME! As I wrote that magnificent name on my 

luggage-labels, I thought of the happy months I 
passed there twenty-five years ago, and of the years 
between, during which Italy and 1 have found ourselves 
so changed. Rome is renewing her youth. She is wise 
and eternal. I, who am neither, have yet seen such 
glimpses of this flux that I must record at least a few 
which bear on her physical aspect. 

Much of what I have seen shows me our own housing 
problems in the light of history. Always and everywhere, 
the living object to expropriation, but here in the Eternal 
City, under a Government whose ereed is the continuity 
and living foree of the race, the dead are also (and for- 
tunately) considered. Town-planners in Rome confront 
not only the difficulties of the present, but the dreams and 
achievements of men dead these 2,000 years. 

Near the Teatro Argentina, for instanee, where a 
traflic bottle-neck occurs, arrangements were recently 
made for widening the road so as to discover an ancient 
temple known to exist under a huddle of houses. Leaving 
this intact, it was proposed to build modern offices 
surrounding it, in order to pay for the improvement of a 
valuable and congested part of Rome. 

It was a good idea, but out of the dust of falling stucco 
cose ghosts of Caesar and his line. Not one temple, but 
four were found, one of them old in Caesar’s day. Perhaps 
he worshipped Venus here, his reputed ancestress. Within 
its walls may be seen the reticulated brick-work of the 
Augustan age, buttressing it, and showing us that even 
then Rome was being built on Rome, changing from 
prehistoric to Republican, Imperial, Mediaeval, Renais- 
sance, and medern times. On this spot, what cmotions 
of glory and of evil have passed into the venerable dust ! 
Not two hundred yards away Caesar lay dying in Pom. 
pey’s Curia. Here the dreadful news must have come 
from the Senate. Here the tongues of rumour wagged 


and on these very flagstones surged the feet of panic. 
A little further on, in the same clearance, where the 
Church of San Niccolo dei Cesarini stood, there are now 
the ruins of a temple dating from the second century B.c. 
Over this temple, before San Niccolo was built, we can 
trace the crypt and presbytery of an early-Christian church 





=<. 
with the three apses for the preparation of the Hos the 
Mass itself, and the Ablution according to the Fasten 
rite, which was not then distinct from that of Rome. You 
can move nothing in this quarter without finding some. 
thing earlier. As in the soul of man, however deep yoy 
delve, something surprising remains. 

Looking into Rome’s future, she is just as incaleulabjp 
The mile between the Roman Forum and that of Trajan 
is to be cleared of superimposed buildings at a cog of 
about £2,000,000. When the work is complete, in 93» 
Imperial Rome will be as visible as it ever can be to 
modern eyes. Already much can be seen by those why 
have a pass to the excavations and more may be 
covered at any moment. 

The seven hills of Rome, while admirable as building 
sites, were then, as now, congesters of traffic, The 
Emperors kept spreading their fora northwards, ey 
as business London is moving west. 
the traffic kept to the valleys. He extended the Forum of 
his time by building another Forum of his own. The 
Augustus did the same. Then Vespasian built yet anothe 
in which the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem were laid, 
(Where are the silver trumpets now, the Tables of the 
Law, the seven-branched candlestick ?) Finally Trajay 
cut into the hill-side of the Quirinal and made one of the 
most beautiful squares in the world. All this is being 
uncovered now. 

Armed with a pass and companioned by a very clever 
young Italian archaeologist, I saw all that has bem 
done up to date. What we have all seen of Trajan’ 
Forum, with its column and cats (and I am certain they 
are sleeker now than when I saw them last) is only a 
sixth part of the whole. At each end of the Forum were 
huge hemicycles, containing store-rooms, record offices 
and shops, whose tesselated pavements are still in place, 
The Eastern hemicycle was built into the hill-side: the 
other stood in the Piazza Venezia and can never be 
restored. Part of the Forum pavement of precious marble 
may still be scen, but every trace of the colossal gilt 
statue that once stood in the centre of the square has 
vanished. The column of Trajan, which now scems to 
dominate the old enclosure, did nothing of the kind when 
it was built. It is not, I hope, irreverent to describe it 
as intended as a stone cinema, annexed to the two great 
libraries (now vanished with their books) in whose court 
yard it stood. On its seventeen drums the furlong of bas 
reliefs representing Trajan’s exploits could be studied by 
the public of those days from the porticoes of the 


(lis. 


In Caesar's day 


libraries. 

I think there is nothing in Rome quite so impressive as 
the temple of Mars Ultor, vowed by Augustus on the 
field that avenged Caesar's murder. Here the Salian 
priests of Mars used to hold their sinister festivals, with 
drums and dancing and savoury meats. Here hung the 
sword of Caesar, already numbered among the gots. 


Over all, frowned a colossal statue of Mars. A crooked 
forefinger of the god—big as my leg—is all that is left of 
the Avenger. Behind him rose—and still rises—an 


eycless wall of greyish pink, to block out the s uburra or 
slum-quarter. Augustus did not want its misery to mat 
his splendour, its infection to spread to his courts, Its 
fires to tarnish the ivory glory of Apollo and Athena Alea, 
so he carried up this bulwark of Sabine stone to a height 
of a hundred feet. Useless precaution. Time has cast 
down his works of pride, leaving their guardian-wall as 
ifin mockery. Against it in the Middle Ages the Knights 
of Malta built a Priory, the beautiful loggia of which still 


tands. 
* * * cK x * « * * 


On the day I write this, orders have been issued to the 
prefects throughout Italy that they are to formulate 
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— an 
seasures to prevent the movement of population into the 
mea 


ics no use building a wall like Augustus, or 
It 1s I 5b 5 


towns. . > . ‘ 
wringing our hands in despair, as we sometimes do in 
London alas and alack, when the population is once 
y ? 


there. Rome is spending £2,000,000 on clearance and 
reconstruction : not at all exclusively for the sake of 
archaeology. She has three-quarters of a million people 
within her walls already and in her wise maturity she has 
no wish to risk the apoplexies that threaten other cities. 
F. Yrats-Brown. 


Rome. 


New Verse Forms—I 


THNHOUGH. continuously new beauties are being found 
| in English poctry, it is somewhat remarkable that 
the shape and structure of verse forms in English literature 
remained practically static. We possess the noble 


have 
of Shakespeare and the more intricate modern 


sonnet 
sonnet, the ballad, blank verse and rhymed verse ; Franee 
has given us the rondeau, rondel, villanelle and other 
notable forms ; and Japan has given us diminutive forms 
of verse, unsuitable to the English tradition. 

When, some years ago, I was in charge of the literary 
pages of the Sydney Bulletin, 1 endeavoured to extend the 
scope of metrical struetures in the English language ; and 
for that purpose I invited my contributors—an cager 
hand—to help me with suggestions. The quest was taken 
up with enthusiasm ; and it may be said that some of the 
efforts. as will be seen, might have been dignified with the 
label of poetry. It had seemed to me when inaugurating 
the competition that the subject might not attract the 


The best I 


could hope for was that perhaps some new variations that 


wrilers; but they were full of enthusiasm. 


had escaped earlier poets might come to light, and ulti- 
mately be incorporated in the language. But the tech- 
nical ingenuity was Through the efforts of 


these eager experimenters several quite useful forms of 


remarkable. 


verse made their appearance. 

The result of this quest was that some very fascinating 
experiments in metrical form made their modest appear- 
ance. The method adopted to entice the bards to look 
matters was as follows: A 


for discoverics in metrical 


invents a new verse form, and submits his 


illustrated by examples, to the paper. I 


contributor 
specifications, 
then examine and revise the effort and tentatively formu- 
late the Then 
given out to the contributors to the paper in the shape of 
a competition. Then busy brains seck the possibilities in 
the new verse form, and with the eager help of my con- 


rules necessary. the new verse form is 


tributors IT am able to standardize the new form. 

Naturally new names must be given to these new verse 
Thus there were discovered the Reversolet, the 
Mirandalay, the Rhymbel and the Rhymballade, with 


their relations. 


forms. 


The Reversolet was invented by a well-known poct of 
Australia; but with characteristic modesty he credited 
the Reversolet to a certain John Henry Smith. This 
somewhat mythical person was said to be a convict trans- 
ported to the Port Phillip Settlement in 1803. 
there the wrath of a certain Colonel Collins by composing 


He incurred 
a number of lampoons upon that gentleman—who had 
already achieved notoriety. Adopting stern measures 
to curb the convict’s poetie frenzy, Colonel Collins com- 
pelled the convict poet to wade—at the point of the 
bayonet—into the water “up to his middle.” Then, 
relenting, he ordered him to dry land again. Legend (or lie) 
relates that the convict poct was so elated by his escape 
that he invented the Reversolet as a thanksgiving. His 
first effort he dedicated to the Licutenant-Governor, for 


which awful crime he was promptly hanged. It is, how. 


ever, quite possible that history lied. 

The Reversolet, therefore, is a verse-series which, like 
the convict of evil fame, has to go to the middle of his 
effort and then return to safe ground. 

Before stating the rules of this verse form, it would be 
advisable to give a topical example :— 

In Memoriam, JoHN Henry Siren. 

He wrote one small Reversolet. Too much 

The fame it brought him, for they hanged him high— 

A convict with his Muse in leg-irons! Such 

Who dared a ruler’s ermined robe to touch 

With ribaldry, they had perforce to dic! 

Authority could not such stinging bees defy 

With ribaldry. They had perforce to die. 

Who dared a ruler’s ermined robe to touch ? 

A convict with his Muse in leg-irons !—such 
The fame it brought him, for they hanged him high! 


He wrote one small Reversolet too much! 


The keynote of the Reversolet is its reversion. It may 
have as many lines as it likes, provided that the latter half 
of the stanza repeats the first half backwards, word for 
word, but with variations in the sense due to different 
punctuation. The middle line, the turning point before 
the Reversolet retraces his steps, must not be repeated. 
That middle line around the Reversolet’s girth must also 
rhyme with two other lines. 

The examples of the Reversolet will be made clear by 
a little study, with its possibilities and its limitations :— 


ENCOUNTER. 
I bowed : 
She smiled ; 
And next 
I saw her husband, wild ! 
Annexed, 
She smiled ; 


L bowed, 


KTIQUETTE. 
The delicate reversolet, 
It is a thing of etiquette 
Most difficult to do, Ll trow: 
You step up to your lady, bow ; 
With some unhackneyed epithet 
You greet her daintily (And now 
You make quick retreat, somehow !) 
You greet her daintily ; and now 
With some unhackne yed epithet 
You step back from your lady, bow 
Most diffi ult to do! | trow 
It is a thing of etiquette, 
The delicate reversolet! 


The Mirandelay is a direct descendant of the Reversolet. 
Its other ancestor is the Glose, an interesting form little 
used in English, in which each verse ends with the repe- 
tition, in order, of one of the lines of the original stanza. 
This new verse form was invented by the celebrated 
Australian poct, Bernard O'Dowd. He states that he 
was given to weave fancies of all kinds around the theme 
of “* Ferdinand and Miranda”; hence its title. 

However, the form is at best a loose one; and it has 
been pointed out that the Mirandelay is merely a Glose 
with the first verse repeated backwards. 


A, H. A. 


The Old Lady 


T is neither for sermon nor for music, for stained glass 

or for architecture that I go to a certain church in 
Dublin, but to see the old lady. For the old lady is in herself 
She is, too, a mystery. 


a benediction. I have no idea who 


she is. I have passed her once or twice and she has 
looked at me so benignly, so shrewdly, so whimsically, 
that I knew she recognized me from those glances in 
church, for we sit at right angles, she in the nave and 
I in a transept. 

The old lady is like Tennyson’s * Maud,” 
by a pillar alone.” She never 
relations with her, but she always makes room, so kindly, 
so suavely for the couple who share her pew. They are 


she “ sits 


seems to have any 
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always late and she is always in good time. Indeed, I 
have never seen her arrive for I am usually late, too. 

I do not think she is classically beautiful or handsome, 
But I know that Franz Hals would have loved to paint 
her. He would have given every wrinkle its due value. 
He would have brought out that whimsical, benignant 
shrewdness in her eyes, for you feel that she would see 
all your faults at the moment that she saw their excuses, 
or the feeble little virtues that oppose them. 

One would declare that she is a grandmother, for she 
seems the ideal grandmother. Children should be about 
her skirts and at her knee, listening to stories and rhymes 
and quaint sayings of which, it seems certain, she has a 
store. And yet it is possible that she is childless, even 
imaginable that she never married ; that instead she is a 
grandmother in spirit, giving herself out to all children. 

To see her sing is as lovely as to watch her pray. Often 
when I have thought the hymn stupid and commonplace, 
and the tune insipid, I have caught sight of the old lady, 
and seen her rapt, standing at Heaven’s gate, looking 
within. Her voice when it reaches those gates must be 
beautiful as a lark’s. And when she prays she speaks to 
God. For her there is no need to change the Prayer Book, 
she puts her own heart and soul into the familiar collects. 
Then, in the serman she is all kind attention. I think 
she must always be wiser than the preacher, for her 
face has the light of wisdom on it and she looks very old 
in experience and thought. She has heeded George 
Herbert's “Church Porch.” I am certain she says 
* Judge not the Preacher.” But still that humorous 
mouth must smile at times over the foibles of clergy and 
congregation. One feels that nothing could escape her. 
She is no sentimentalist. I believe she could be ironie if 
one deserved it. ° 

The old lady’s dress is one of the delights of church 
going. She sets her own fashion, and I am sure she has 
her own dressmaker who understands * Madam’s style.” 
I believe, too, that Madam is very careful and particular 
about the details of her Sunday dresses. There is the 
purple velvet pelisse trimmed with soft dark fur. She 
wears it with a velvet bonnet trimmed with purple 
pansies. She has strings tied under her chin. And there 
is the grey mantle, made in a style quite her own, with a 
bonnet with soft feathers at one side. Ler dresses are 
rich and pleasing. She wears them to please. I invent 
endless stories about the old lady. I wonder where she 
lives, what she is like out of church, who she knows, what 
she does. Is she fond of Bridge, or does she play Patience 
in the evening? 

I could find out all these things by deseribing her to 
the Reetor of the Church and asking him about her. But 
Ihesitate. Should I spoil my own romance? Now I have 
the excitement of wonder. She remains unique—** the 
old lady,” pattern for all grandmothers, an inspiration 
to artists, a modern Franz Hals. It may be that you 
have seen my old lady. W. M. Lerrs. 


Att 


[Tur Avvine Crepe GALtery. Minn Srreer.] 


Mr. Jack Yrars, whose paintings are being cxhibited at the 
Alpine Gallery, is a school to himself both in outlook and 
method, and it is difficult to decide whether or not a strain of 
Trish blood in one’s veins may not be necessary to appreciate 
fully his work. His vision, even in the most everyday subjects, 
is romantic (for want of a better word), and this romantic or 
whatever you like to call it outlook is more appealing to an 
Irishman. This must not be taken to mean, however, that 
his pictures only appeal to Irishmen, for such is very far from 
the case. In this exhibition, Mr. Yeats carries his visions a 
step further, and in two of his pictures he introduces mys- 
terious figures. Faces in the Bog has two diaphanous figures 
ip the foreground, through which the landseape is visible. 


—._— 
Horses, too, still claim his attention, and The Horse I 

painted at Galway races, is one of his best pictures 7 
lights on the grass below the horse and rider, the bright The 
fusion of the crowd, and the background of sea are all we a 
into an harmonious and colourful whole. ‘There js on 
of poetic sentiment in A Farewell to Mayo, where a = 
sunlit landscape contrasts with the gloomy mood of the me 
who is being driven on an * outside ”’ (not jauntine) car t 

station, and thence to exile and foreign parts. 4 fo 
Evening, Rosses’ Point, Ass and Foal, and Da; m-Holyhan 
belong to Mr. Yeats’ earlier period, and as the last-named s 
hung in close proximity to Faces in the Bog one can see clear 
how far Mr. Yeats has changed in his methods in later mn, 
One hopes that he will go onwards with his present tien 
from vision to vision. -There is great appeal in his work 
and whatever else his paintings do, they arcuse in One the 
desire to visit the land whose people and lands: apes he ie 
in so colourful and kindly a manner. YC 


The Theatre 


[“ Tne Sacred Friawe.” By W. Somerset Mavenyy 
Ar THE PLAYHOUSE.| 


Man 


G. ¢, 


Ifas anyone been talking to Mr. Somerset Maugham? jy, 
anybody— remembering The Circle—told him that he jg toy 
hard, too emotionless, too cynical; or -with an eye Upor 
The Letter—too rigid in the logic of ruthless dramaty 
revelation ? 

The suspicion suggests itself, as one notes, in his new play, 
a certain wavering of wordy sentiment in the mere writiy 
of it—in the style. F 

Never before have I observed Mr. Maugham with tea 
in his own eyes; instead of in the eyes of his character 
For the first time, he prepares to shed them now. They 
are patches of almost Pineroesque diction, poctic and high. 
flown. in The Sacred Flame ; timidly thrown off, certain) 
and deprecated by such locutions as this—-* Who was j 
said that pity is akin to love?” As much as to gy: 
* TI don't like that sort of thing myself, but others do! 
Who said it? Certainly not Mr. Maugham, until the othe 
night.- And anyhow it wasn’t worth saying—in a play. 

A play (apart from those rhapsodical set speeches) ordered, 
from scene to scene, with all Mr. Maughain’s finest econon 
of well-calculated effect. An almost painfully exciting story, 
told without hesitation! Thus, the third play, far abovy 
the average, produced in 1929. And that makes four in all 
since Many Waters has run on, out of 1928, into the New 
Year. 

The opening scene needs (and receives) ne poetical garnishing 
to make it deeply moving. Here we have suflicient pathos 
of situation in the plight of poor Maurice Tabret who 
an airman, but has been permanently disabled by an accident. 

Mr. Maugham spares us the War reference. Ilis Mauri 
came to grief, we calculate, in 1928, since his young wile, 
who is very beautiful, because she is played by Miss Gladys 
Cooper, has tried to watch over him for six years or » 
tried and failed, in essence ; because, under the stress, s 
has no longer any passionate love for him, but only pity 
which (whatever somebody unidentified may have said 
about kinship) isn’t the same thing. Our pity certain 
goes to the inert, brave man trying to hide his suffering 
beautiful performance by Mr. Richard Bird. Mr. Maugham 
has to save sympathy for the wife. He does it very skilfully. 
Iler pity is perfectly revealed. But so is her passion f 
another man— Maurice’s brother, Colin. 

And as Maurice is wheeled out of the room we hop 
will never know. We hope he never did. He died, mys 
teriously, that night. 

A loud, blunt doctor, played, as a guilty detective, by Mr 
David Hawthorne, is willing to sign the death certificate: 
But Maurice’s nurse intervenes. She knows he has beet 
murdered. Is it too harsh a word ? Euthanasia, let us say, 
has been administered. But for Nurse Wayland those attentia- 
tions are nothing, and murder is all the more murder t0 
her, in this case, because her upright, repressed, affectionat 
nature has come, through these years of his suffering, tv 
make of Maurice a hero, a saint, a god, and, maternally, 
protectively, a “lover”; a thing that she might well have 
dreamed, but would not, I think, have fully realized, and 
certainly would not have said, aloud and triumphantly, to the 
assembled family and friends. But Miss Clare Eames plays 
this part so firmly and sincerely, with such fine reticence and 
such magnificent outbursts of indignation and regret, that 
she reconciles us to one of Mr. Maugham’s unexpected, sent 
mental “ breaks.” We believe in Nurse Wayland. ; 

And with her we might perhaps have believed in the guilt 
of Stella (Mrs. Maurice Tabret). Only something in bet 
incompetent aspect and in Miss Cooper's carefully arranged 
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he 


voice makes us doubt it. And something in -. iss Mar) 
Jerrold’s presence as the elder Mrs. Tabret, Maurice » mother, 
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nc us doubt her. New York, I gather, doubted her so 
makes hat it did not like her a bit; for nothing must be 
much boa * momma” in New York. 
-” Pe rhaps, it is a case of clearing our minds of cant, 
Her {mitting, with Mr. Maugham in one of his ** cynical ” 


pork that many mothers kill their children more slowly, 
Py with less merciful and unselfish motives, than those 
am lied Mrs. Tabret. Mr. Maugham would even have 


that impe 
us believe that ce 
for * desiccated igniter 
py watching over their parents. i ! ; 
y that. We are content to accept Mrs. Tabret’s action, 
a least to listen to her explanation. She wanted Maurice 
a ‘tie ie peace without knowing. She wanted Stella and 
a other boy to live in happiness without remorse. She 
was clumsy ; not only because she was forced to confession, 
put also because she forgot that death is apt to make a 
difference and to prompt. retrospective uneasiness amongst 
the living. She is (as Miss Jerrold shows her) too placid ; 
showing no tremors even In the moment of confession. But 
there she is. rhe situation is saved. She converts even 
Nurse Wayland, which is unlikely. The affair will be hushed 
up. I repeat 


rtain doctors obligingly sign death certificates 
’ daughters, worn to the murderous point 
But we will not go so far 


not murder, but compulsery euthanasia. 
Certainly if Mr. Maugham had been so cynical as many 
people say he is, we might have had another solution. Mrs. 
Vabret, in her immense placidity, might have buried the 
scandal in duller and more conventional evasions and com- 
promises. But then she wouldn't have been the strange, 
knitting, star-gazing, faintly Buddhistie and marvellously 
self-controlled Mrs. Tabret who supplies the enigma, and 
the point of argument, in Mr. Maugham’s thrilling play. 
Ricuarv JENNINGS. 


Music 


PERSONAL ReACTIONS IN CRITICISM 


AyytHinc that Mr. Ernest Newman writes is certain to 
command respect, even when it provokes a contrary argument. 
Reading him, it is always possible to sense a passion for truth, 
That is why he is regarded by English musicians of all schools 
as a kind of national institution. There is no other music 
critic who is so indifferent to public opinion. His articles 
speak of self-determination in every sentence. I think he 
has never struck that monastic note so forcibly as in the series 
of articles which recently appeared in the Sunday Times under 
the title “A Physiology of Criticism.” These articles are 
important because they are the confessions of a man who has 
given up his whole life to the serious consideration of music and 
musical performance. He declares that music criticism, as 
he understands it, does not exist. He writes: ‘ Musical 
criticism, as we all tend to practise it, is simply a naive expres- 
sion of A’s individual reaction to a work or a composer, 
coupled with the equally naive assertion that anyone, from 
B to Z, who does not react precisely as he does to that par- 
ticular work or composer is ~ wrong. ” 

Now, such a declaration as this is very disturbing for those 
who, like Mr. Newman, have clected to devote their lives to 
the practice of music criticism. It looks as if they are con- 
demned to spend the rest of their days in writing about their 
personal reactions, an occupation which, however important 
it may appear to be under the cloak of journalism, is never- 
theless, according to Mr. Newman, a waste of time. 

Doubtless, the music criticism of the past was often mere 
dilettantism, but there can be no doubt that during the last 
twenty years or so it has reached a much higher standard. 
This, however, does not satisfy Mr. Newman, since he is com- 
plaining not of standards but of methods. He wants us to 
work out some system by which we can understand the minds 
of the composers and the workings of those minds. Obviously 
this should be the quest of musie criticism, but how we are to 
eliminate the personal element while making the search is 
hot immediately clear. Even assuming that it is possible to 
discover a scientific basis for the criticism of any art, we have 
still to face the fact that a physical law has but little signifi- 
cance until it is interpreted by the human mind; and it is 
this question of interpretation which is the chief business of 
criticism. 

_ Dr. Odier has divided those who react to musical stimulus 
Into groups which he has labelled according to the nature of 
the reaction. According to him, the reaction is governed by 
technical judgement. by sentiment, by images, by ideas or by 
purely musical emotion. The disturbing fact that two or 
more of these types of reaction may be combined in any given 
Subject out of account. As I understand him, Mr. 
Newman is det ianding the inclusion of a new group ; for it is 
surely misunderstanding his argument to say that he is under- 
lining the importance of the * fechniciens.” “* By a physiology 
of a composer,” he writes, * I mean an analysis of his mind not 
So thuch in t of what it has done but of how it works.” 
his sentence reveals that Dr. Odier’s list, as well as being too 
tidy and regular, is also incomplete. A new group must be 
added, the members of which are those whose reactions to 
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music are guided by a more or less intimate knowledge of the 
composer’s mind and its workings. As far as we know, only a 
few living critics can be included in this company, but the 
fact that Ivan Kryzhanovsky, in his Biological Bases of the 
Evolution of Music, followed a similar line of argument shows 
that Mr. Newman is not alone in his contention. 

There can be no doubt that the group which Dr. Odier 
labels ** imaginatifs ** has had too long an innings, especially 
in continental music criticism. It has become the fashion to 
use a work of music as an excuse for the writing of rhapsodical 
prose. Hitherto a certain section of the public has been only 
too willing to devour this kind of criticism. For this reason 
we may welcome Mr. Newman’s protest. The tendency of 
criticism of all kinds at the present time is to exploit a work 
of art, not fur its own sake, but for the purpose of advertising 
the writer’s personality. It is no longer necessary to know 
anything about a subject in order to be qualified to write 
upon it. Sometimes it is considered a distinct advantage for 
the writer to know less than nothing about this or that branch 
of art, so that he may begin with a clean slate, so to speak. 
Editors consider that it is great fun for their public to read 
how a famous poet reacts to a Wembley Cup Final, how a 
literary critic reacts to a boxing match, and how a cricket 
expert reacts to Schénberg’s Gurrelieder. So it comes to pass 
that for the moment the reactions are considered to be of 
greater importance than the cause thereof. 

All this is a pity. Inevitably the public will soon grow tired 
of this sanctification of ignorance and especially where music is 
concerned. For music criticism carries with it a wider margin 
for incompetent speculation than that carried by any other 
kind. Having admitted all this with Mr. Newman, I find 
that at this point we part company. By all means let us 
welcome the pioneer critic who will show us by his practice the 
scientific process which Mr. Newman advocates. In the early 
stages he will make serious mistakes. Trial by error is almost 
a condition of the nature of his work, but any critic who can 
bridge the gulf which exists between us and the mental work- 
ings of Mozart or Beethoven or Wagner or Stravinsky will be 
readily forgiven for any false assumption which at first was 
made. Let us imagine that this bridge has been built in 
certain cases, and that the critic has passed safely over. Is he, 
then, to be allowed no room for imaginative flights now that 
his ground is more safe, his foothold more secure, and his 
sense of direction more certain ? Will not the earlier period 
of discipline have equipped him for further adventures in 
which his own personal feelings may conceivably play a part ? 
For, however much we may deplore the riotous behaviour of 
contemporary music criticism, we are compelled to admit 
that in human affairs personality cannot be entirely eliminated. 
There is a personal quality even in a scientific invention, nor 
is it desirable that this quality should be wholly suppressed. 
In a debate where the positions are definitely fixed, the 
personal reactions of a qualified protagonist are never without 
value. And even if music criticism had already reached a 
plane in which composers’ minds could be definitely fixed in 
position, we should still need the quickening influence of the 
* ideatifs *? to make those positions significant. 

Basi MAINE. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Serecratror,” Fespruary 1l4ru, 1829, 


Tatyes or P 

Well-regulated take no pleasure except in the perusal 
of that which is consistent with the principles on which they 
believe the welfare of society or the happiness of individuals is 
founded ; random a description 


ASSION. 


minds 


education 1s, however, of so 


generally, and in its best form so imperfect, that few people are 
aware of the tendency of what they read; fewer still have so 
cultivated a moral sense as to reject with unhesitating indignation 
the noxious matter the moment they perceive the bitterness of 
its taste. This very bitterness in some vitiated tastes acts as a 
relish ; and, like olives, relieves the insipidity of wine, or stimu- 
lates a surfeited palate. The ordinary measure of a novel's « xce 
lence, is the power of the writer to produce interest in the reader : 
if he can make the pulse beat quicker —if at any crisis of his tale 
the breath thickens or tears fill the eyes, or if, in short, it produce 
anv kind of strong emotion the end is worked; the author is 
popular, the book is sold, the publisher is please l, and recom- 
mends the author to try again. 
Sink WEAVERS. 

\ meeting of the inhabitants of Spitalfields and Bethnal green 
was held on Monday, to raise a subscription to enable the weavers 
to apply for a protecting law. Many affecting details of thet 
distress were given. It wa uid that nearly halt the looms were 
unemployed ; and many of them were compelled to work at prices 
so low that, with sixteen or eighteen hours’ labour per day, they 
could scarcely provide bread for their familt 

Sra ATION. 
An inquest was held on Tuesday, at the Cannon publi hou 


Hungerford, on the body of Wm, Cummings, aged 29, whose deat! 
was caused by want of nece food, and the shock he sustained 
by his landlord distraining his furniture for rent. and turning hina 
out of his dwelling. Verdict.—Died by the visitation cf God. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Moscow. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—The acceptance by Poland and Rumania of the Sovict 
proposal to sign an appendix to the Kellogg Peace Pact caused 
great satisfaction in Moscow. It is regarded here as the first 
real success of the pacifist policy which the Soviet Government 
has tried to pursue and, it is hoped, may have a favourable 
effect abroad, not only in Europe but also in the United 
States. 

It has been a matter of surprise and dismay to Soviet 
statesmen to find their proposals for disarmament regarded 
with so much distrust by foreign powers. They feel that it 
is obvious that this country has the most cogent reasons 
to avoid war. They are engaged upon the prodigious task of 
socializing and industrializing the most backward nation in 
Europe, still suffering from the ravages of revolution and 
civil war, greatly lacking competent technicians, and native 
or foreign capital. On the other hand the potential wealth 
of Russia is so vast that it is not surprising to find a growing 
tendency on the part of the Kremlin to look for assistance in 
Russia’s development to the United States, which has success- 
fully solved the same cconomic and territorial problems as 
now face the Soviet. No close observer of Russian affairs can 
fail to connect the visit to Moscow last autumn of Mr. Charles 
Dewey, former assistant secretary to the American Treasury 
Department and present ** Advisor ” to the Bank of Poland, 
with Mr. Litvinoff's proposal to supplement the Kellogg Pact. 
If one is right in supposing that{the original pact was in a sense a 
warning by the great new creditor power that its debtors should 
not waste their assets in mutual hostilities, it is not irrational 
to conclude that a supplementary agreement in Eastern 
Europe might be weleomed by the masters of Wall Street. 

There is some possibility that the signature of the Pact 
with Poland may be followed by practical consequences in the 
shape 0° negotiations for a Russo-Polish commercial treaty. 
Your correspondent is aware that Mr. Dewey has emphasized, 
both here and in Warsaw, the importance of such a treaty as 
a necessary step to the establishment of normal friendly 
relations. Some anxiety was at first felt here as to the 
attitude of Germany. More recently Moscow has come to 
believe that Germany would welcome any factor that would 
make for peace and for the further development of Russian 
commerce. Your correspondent received confirmation of 
this in Berlin, during the month of January, where the opinion 
was expressed constantly that Germany had nothing to lose 
and much to gain by the removal of friction between Poland 
and the Soviet, and by any expansion of the Russian market 
that would result from an increase of American, or English, 
enterprise in this country. A much more friendly tone is 
now evident in Russo-German relations than was the case a 
few months ago. This is perhaps not entirely unconnected, 
on the German side, with the Reparations Conference, but 
may also be attributed to the fact that the Soviet has paid in 
gold the instalments amounting to some three million pounds 
sterling which have fallen due on account of the three hundred 
million marks Reich-assisted eredit. There was some anxiety 
on this subject in Berlin, and it is true that the payments put 
a heavy strain on Sovict resourees. The rouble, artificially 
maintained at par within the Sovict Union (without, it is true, 
any serious increase in prices but with the inevitable scarcity 
of manufactured goods which accompanies inflation, however 
disguised) now stands on the “* Black Bourse” of Berlin at 
85 pfennings, considerably less than half its nominal value. 

The grain situation, too, in Russia, is unsatisfactory. ‘The 
State grain collections, which supply bread for the urban 
centres and the Red Army, were at the end of January less 
than 250,000 metric tons higher than at the same period of 
1928, when the shortage was regarded as so serious that it 
was necessary to resort to measures not far removed from the 
policy of the Militant Communist period of 1918-21. These 
* extraordinary measures,” as they were called, roused such 
discontent amongst the peasants that they were formally 
abandoned in July, and Stalin, the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, and Rykof, President of the Council of 
Commissars, publicly stated that they would not be repeated. 
An attempt is being made at present to stimulate the grain 
collections by increasing the supply of manufactured goods to 
the villages, but their cost is so great in proportion to the 
price of grain and their quantity so limited in proportion to 
the demand, that no great hopes are justified. It will clearly 
be necessary to ration the urban centres. Bread cards have 
already been introduced in Leningrad, Odessa, and Nijninov- 
gorod, and will be issued in Moscow within a short time. 
‘There are signs, however, that a modification in the Kremlin’s 
agrarian policy is not impossible. In the upper ranks of the 
Communist Party some criticism has been directed against 
the attempt to hurry rural socialization, and it is significant 
that Mr. Rykof, in a recent speech before a meeting of agron- 
omic experts, declared that although the government regarded 


—<—$—<$——> 
rural socialization as a necessary adjunct to urban socializat; 
and as an integral part of its policy, nevertheless, it should ne 
be forgotten that the individual peasant producer myst — ‘ 
tinue for some time “ to play a decisive réle ” in the product; - 
of grain. He went on to announce a number of concession . 
to the peasants, chiefly in the form of reduction of taxes a 
the removal of certain restrictions. 

The Trotski deportation affair, which has roused so much 
comment and speculation abroad, excited little interest in 
Russia, save ina very limited circle. No mention of the Matter 
has been made in the Press here, and the “* man in the street” 
is not only ignorant of the whole case, but also indifferey 
Briefly the facts are as follows: The Turkish Government 
granted, by request, a transit visa which, to Soviet Citizens 
allows a fortnight’s stay on Turkish soil. For other natigg, 
alities the stay is limited to eight days. Germany, howevye 
refused to give Trotski a permis de séjour. He, therefore, did 
not leave Russia. The decision to allow him to go abroad, g 
deport him, as the case may be, is in full accordance With 
Leninist traditions. 

During the first week of February Moscow experienced the 
coldest weather recorded in the last fifty years, with temper. 
atures more than forty degrees below zero. ‘Tramway com 
munication was interrupted by the great cold, and an onder 
was issued that school children below the age of sixteen might 
remain at home owing to numerous cases of frostbite. 4 
reach of the Moscow river near the old Kamenni Most (stone 
bridge) where the water runs too rapidly to freeze, presents g 
remarkable spectacle. The temperature of the air is so much 
lower than that of the water that great clouds of steam rise 
continually, as if the water were boiling. ‘To one standing on 
this bridge the Kremlin towers gleam in the brilliant sunshine 
behind the clouds of steam like a palace of faery legend—I 
am, Sir, &c., Your Moscow CoRRESPONDEN?, 


Poetry 
Cardinal Wolsey and the Kingfisher 


A BALLAD. 
Now Wolsey was a Cardinal, 
‘ Who paced his garden rare, 
Where velvet lawn and wondrous bloom 
Made all a picture fair. 
And there he had a good board spread 
With viands and with wine 
Where he with his retainers sat 
In open air to dine. 
Came suddenly a kingfisher 
Amid the merry clatter 
And flashing, took a peacock’s head 
From off a golden platter. 
Retainers all seized divers stones 
To stone the bird to death, 
But Wolsey laughing bid them stay, 
And when he had his breath : 


“There is enough for both” 
* Much taken-——mnuch is left, 

I count but small what is of earth. 
I give—there is no theft!” 


quoth he, 


* And mark you well, who giveth much 
Still more shall he retain, 

'Tis good to have what Kingly ones 
Accept without disdain.” 

“Then is my herald fortunate ” 
Rang forth another voice, 

* That Wolsey asks to share his wealth 


And adds a blessing choice ! ” 


The King! Sprang Wolsey to his feet— 
* IT had not marked you, Sire ! 
Thy winged herald,” Wolsey said, 


* Has spoiled my fond desire ! 
* Kor fain would I make gift to thee 

Of yonder turrets red 
And all that is within thy view 

Except—a peacock’s head !” 
The burly Monarch laughing, cried ; 

“A princely gift and jest ; 
Keep thou thy head, Lord Cardinal, 

And sit thou here- my guest!” 

R. H. Maicoum 
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The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 1914-1917 


[By arrangement i ith Messrs. John Lane, who will publish 
the complete book in the Spring, we are able to print a series of 
extracts from “ The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 1914- 
1917.” These letters and telegrams, originally writien in English, 
are ve-translated from the official Russian publication of ** The 
Correspondence of Nicholas and Alexandra Romanov **—the 
only available teat, and now appear for the first time in England. 
We have already published extracts in which ihe Tsar describes 
his taking over the Supreme Command.]| 

Stavka (General Headquarters). June 2nd, 1916. 
My darling,—I thank you tenderly for your dear letter 
No. 506 (only think, what a big number!). Every evening, 
before saying prayers with our Ray of Sunshine, I tell him 
{The Tsarevitch) the contents of your telegrams, and read all 


his letters aloud to him |i.e., the letters received by Alexis], 
He listens, lying in bed, and kisses your signature. He is 


beginning to be talkative, and inquires about many things, 
because we are alone ; sometimes, when it is already getting 
late, I have to urge him to say his prayers. He sleeps well 
and quietly, and likes the window to he left open. The noise 
fn the streets does not disturb him. 

I have less time for reading since the coming of the spring, 
because we spend much more time in the open air—usually 
fron 8 to 6 o'clock ; return home we drink tea, 
and Baby has his dinner. 

Now, my joy, it is time to finish. God guard you and the 
oils! I kiss your dear little face, and love you ardently — 
Fternally, Wify mine, all yours, NIcKy. 

o y * * 
Stavka. June 5th, 1916. 

My dear,—I thank you tenderly for dear letter. I have 
received Grabbe, and he has given me all your messages. I 
have absolutely no time for writing ; it is such a nuisance ! 

Some days ago Alexeiev and I decided not to attack in 
the North, but to concentrate all our efforts a little more to 
the South.—But I beg you not to tell anybody about it, not 
even our Friend (Rasputin). Nobody must know about it, 
Even the troops stationed in the North continue to think that 
they will soon take part in an offensive—and this keeps up their 
spirit. Demonstrations of a very pronounced kind, even, 
will be continued to be made here for the same purpose. 
We are sending strong reinforcements to the South. Brous- 


when we 


siloy is calm and firm. 

The weather is a little warmer and finer. Yes, I had quite 
forgotten to congratulate you on Anastasia’s birthday. 

May God guard you, my angel, and the girls! I cover 
your dear little face with ardent kisses.—Eternally your 

NICKy. 

“Not to attack in the North.’ The following quotation from 
Ludendorff is of special interest ; “* Russia's amazing victories over 
the Austro-Hungarian troops induced her to abandon her proposed 
offensive against the front of the Commander-in-Chief in the East, 
except for the move in the direction of Baranovitchi, and concentrate 
all her efforts against Austria-Hungary. The more the German front 
proved itself inviolable, the more eagerly did the Russians turn from 
tt fo hurl themselves against their weaker foe”? (p. 220). 

* * * * 
Stavka. June 7th, 1916. 

My own Sunny,—I thank you heartily for your dear letter 
and for the paste. 

As we used to paste photographs into albums in former 
days when on the yacht, during rain, so I shall do now in 
bad weather. 

After yesterday's lovely weather it started pouring with 
Tain early this morning, and has not ceased till now. It is 
so dreary ! I told Alexeiev how interested you were in 
luilitary affairs, and of those details which you asked for in 
your last letter, No. 511. He smiled and listened silently. 
Of course, these things have been, and are, taken into con- 
sideration: our pursuit will end on the river Souchava ; all 
the narrow and broad gauge railways are being put right, and 
new constructed immediately behind our 

Do not be surprised if a temporary lull now occurs 
inilitary operations. Our troops will not move there 
until new reinforcements have come up and a diversion has 
been made near Pinsk. I bee you, keep it to yourself; not 
® single soul must know of it ! 


faking all these circumstances inio consideration, I come 


ones are being 


troops, 
in the 


to the conclusion that I shall have to stay here for an indefinite 
period. I have therefore given Voeikov orders to send my 
train home for repairs, which it is in great need of. The 
Ikon of the Vlad. Mother of God returned from the front 
yesterday. The old priest who came with it from Moscow is 
delighted with the troops he saw, and with their spirit. 

God bless you! I embrace you passionately and cover 
your dear little face with ardent kisses, my dear little Wify — 
Yours eternally, NICKY. 

“I told Alexeiev how interested you were.’ Alexeiev’s attitude 
towards the T'saritsa always irreproauchably courieous, but firm and 
reserved, may be gathered from a statement which he made to General 
Denikin : * When the Empress’s papers were examined [in the spring 
of 1917] she was found to be in possession of a map indicating in 
detail the dispositions of the troops along the entire front. Only two 
copies were prepared of this map, one for the Einperor and one for 
myself. I was very painfully impressed. God knows who may have 
made use of this map” (Denikin, p. 20). Alexeiev is said to have 
opposed the T'saritsa’s suggestion that Rasputin should visit the Stavka, 
and even to have threatened resignation if such @ visit t 

% * % % 
Stavka. June llth, 1916. 

My own darling Wify,—I thank you tenderly for your dear 
letter, full of boring questions, most of which I have already 
ile is an excellent, 


ok place. 


touched upon in my conversation with St. 
honest man, only, it seems to me, he cannot make up his mind 
to do what is necessary.—The gravest and most urgent question 
just now is the question of fuel and metals—iron and copper 
for munitions—because, with the shortage of metals, the 
factories cannot produce a sufficient quantity of cartridges 
and shells. It is the same with the railways. 
that they are working better than last year, and brings forward 
evidence to that effect, but complaints are being made, never- 
theless, that they do not bring up all that they could! These 
affairs are a regular curse; from constant anxiety about 
them, I cannot make out where the truth lies. But it is 
imperative to act energetically and to take firm measures, 
in order to settle these questions once for all. As soon as the 
Duma is adjourned I shall call all the Ministers to this place 
for the discussion of these problems, and shall decide upon 
everything here. They persist in coming here nearly every 
day, and take up all my time ; I usually go to bed after 1.30 
a.m., spending all my time in a continual rush, with writing, 
reading and receptions!!! It is simply desperate! 

It is warmer to-day, yet it rained twice. Yesterday I 
received two Persian princes. Baby amazed us all by con- 
versing in French, during lunch, with the younger of the two ! 

God keep you !—I kiss you passionately and tenderly, my 


Trepov declares 


treasure, the girls as well. Give her my greetings.—-Eternally 
NICxyY. 


yours, 
* + - * 


Stavka. July 2nd, 1916. 

My precious Wify,—My warmest thanks for dear letter 
No. 536. Iam writing, as usual, after lunch, having come in 
from the garden with wet sleeves and boots, as Alexey has 
sprayed us at the fountain. It is his favourite game with 
Solovoy, the French General Janin, Petrovsky, Gen. Williams 
and the Japanese. Great animation prevails while it lasts, 
and peals of laughter ring out ; sometimes other guests take 
part in it as well. I keep an eye on order, and see that things 
do not go too far. I hope you will see this game when you 
It is so hot now that it does not take a minute to 

Solovoy is a cheerful and kindly lad, and Baby 
George has arrived; thanks for the 


arrive. 
get diy. 
likes him very much. 
greeting sent by him. 

There is a temporary lull now at the front, which will come 
to an end about the 7th. The Guards will take part, too, 
because the time has come for breaking through the cnemy’s 
lines and taking Kovel. 

God guard you and the girls! I kiss you passionately, 
Eternally yours, my love, NIcKY 

“The time has come for breaking through the enemy's lines.” OJ 


this day (July 16th, new style) Ludendorff wrote: “ On July 16th 
poured out from the Riga bridge- 


the Russians, in enormous force, 7 
head . and gained ground at once. We went through a terrible 
time until the crisis here was overcome. These battles were not 


vel over at the end of July, when there were some indications that the 


attacks at Baranoviitchi and along the whole course of the Stockod 
would be resumed. We awaited these with a sinking heart . our 
nerves were strung to the highest pitch” (pp. 226-7). 


(A further extract from the Tsar's Leilers will appear next week.) 
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The League of Nations 


Territorial Waters 


Tur First Conference for the Codification of International 
Law is due to meet this year at the Hague, and the Preparatory 
Committee began its meetings at Geneva on Monday, January 
28th. The title of this Committee is something of a mis- 
nomer, because the work of preparation, extending now over 
four years, is almost at an end, and all that remains to do is 
to make the final arrangements. It is certainly time that 
public opinion were alive to the importance of what is going 
forward. From some points of view, doubtless, it is a mis- 
fortune that the activities of the League of Nations are so 
multifarious. The pressing political matters with which it 
deals, of course, receive adequate attention, but anything not 
purely political, anything not of the most immediate urgency, 
is apt to be lost sight of among a host of minor activities. 
This applies with peculiar force to the coming convention on 
International Law. The fact that such codification is so 
soon to begin has escaped the attention of not a few close 
observers of League affairs, though this is an event of quite 
outstanding significance. 

The Conference is in a sense the successor of the two carlier 
Hague Peace Conferences, where representatives of the more 
important Powers met to settle by agreement disputed points 
of international law, but the contrast between then and now 
is much more striking than any comparison. For one thing 
when international law spoke of the Family of Nations it was 
of an aspiration rather than a reality ; the term itself was 
vague and nebulous. ‘To-day the League can for many pur- 
poses command the adhesion of every State in the world. 
Again, because of the anarchic state of international relations, 
no distinctions were made at the earlier conferences between 
the most trivial if practicable business on the one hand and 
the more ambitious and spectacular projects on the other. 
The experience of the League has drawn a well-worn line 
between the feasible and the impossible. But, above all, it is 
the atmosphere that has changed. The exalted tone of 
amateur idealism, so pathetic as it now seems in retrospect, 
will have given place to the cool even temper of practised 


legislators. And enduring results may be looked for 
accordingly. 


Tut MEANING OF CODIFICATION, 

Of the need of the Conference there can hardly be serious 
question. Anyway, one of the main topics of the Conference, 
Territorial Waters, will readily put Goubters in mind of one 
of the most telling illustrations of recent years. When the 
United States imposed Prohibition and wished to take the 
necessary steps to prevent infringement on the part of ships 
hovering off her coast, she was paralysed because it was felt 
to be unsafe to rely on the existing rule of international law. 
On this topic the text writers may be less at variance than usual, 
but beyond a certain point there is too much uncertainty to 
make it safe to act. As a result, it will be remembered, 
negotiations had to be entered into and the Liquor Trustees 
came into being. The friction caused at the time has by now, 
of course, wholly disappeared, but it requires little imagination 
to realize what unfortunate consequences such friction might 
have had. After all, Anglo-American relations have not 
always been, either before or since, as friendly as they were 
then, and presumably there must always be ups and downs in 
international relations. Had there been a well defined, 
generally accepted statement of the law America could have 
acted on it as her interests demanded without any fear of 
complications or any need to bargain. This is but one 
instance, but it will serve as an illustration of many. The 
absence then of clearly defined rules creates occasions of inter- 
national conflict, the existence on the other hand of well 
understood, readily applicable principles makes for security 
and peace. It is the realization of this and the desire to im- 
prove international relations accordingly, that is at the back 
of the movement for what is called the codification of inter- 
national law. 

CopIFICATION AND THE LEAGUE. 

The movement soon made itself felt at Geneva, and the 

task of the progressive codification of international iaw was 


———— 


before long taken well in hand. It was in 1924, the Year of 
what many regard as the second birth of the League, Or 
September 22nd the Assembly requested the Council to 
vene a committee of experts to prepare a provisional list of ' 
subjects which seemed ripe for codification, to take ty | 
opinions of the various Governments thereon, and report to the 
Council. The Council accordingly appointed a Committee y 
sixteen under the chairmanship of M. Hammerskjéld, the 
President of the International Law Association for that Year, 
It is due to the great skill of this committee that the ground 
has been so well explored and the preparatory work so effi. 
ciently performed. Afterselecting a provisional list of subjects 
the half-dozen topics upon which the greatest measure at | 
agreement might be expected, a number of questionnaipg | 
were sent out to the various Governments. On the replie 
received the committee was able to report that certain topic, 
among them Nationality, Territorial Waters, Damage to th 
Person or Property of Foreigners, appeared ripe for codificy 
tion. Accordingly, these three topics figure in the Assembly's 
Resolution of September 27th, 1927, which requests the 
Council to submit them to a first conference. From the 
Governments’ replies it appears that twenty-one State-~ 
other topics gained far fewer votes—regard the codification 
of the law of Territorial Waters as both desirable and pre 
ticable. Three, however, including two such important 
maritime States as France and Italy, think the matter pr. 
mature, because of the diversities of geographical, economiy 
and political circumstances of the different countries, 


“apse ere Sno es 


A Drarr CONVENTION. 

_On Territorial Waters the Committce prepared a dni 
convention, which was attached to the questionnaires. Its | 
starting-point is the law as at present understood. The | 
better opinion among jurists is that the practice of nations 
has created a rule of customary law that a three-mile limit | 
marks the boundary of the zone of marginal waters within 
which the State possesses unquestioned jurisdiction. Wide 
limits, it must be confessed, have been contended for, and it 
may be that the Scandinavian countries have a prescriptive 
right to a four-mile area. Beyond that limit, though on this 
point there is more controversy ; the State may be entitled 
to a reasonable measure of control for the protection of its 
interests. The Draft Convention follows these lines faitly 
closely. The earlier articles provide that the State possesses 
sovereign rights over the zone which washes its coast to the 
extent of three marine miles. Beyond the zone of sovereignty, 
States may exercise administrative rights on the ground 
either of custom or of vital necessity. Included are the 
rights of jurisdiction necessary for their protection. <A later 
article makes provision for the pursuit of offending ships 
beyond the limits of territorial waters. ‘The use of the expres 
sions “ sovereignty ” and “ sovereign rights ”’ is to be regretted 
It seems to suggest rights above the law, such as have beet 
claimed by absolutist monarchs in the past and by backward 
States more recently, pretensions which international law can 
never concede. Mr. Wickersham criticized the term 
“ administrative rights ” as being too wide. This says muc 
for the conspicuous intellectual honesty of the American repre 
sentative, seeing that it is to his country’s benefit to have the 
rule as wide as possible. Dr. Schiicking proposed the estab- 
lishment of an International Waters Office for registration of 
special rights, and with authority to deal, subject only to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with controversies 
arising out of the convention. Unfortunately this was rejected, 
but more it is to be hoped will be heard of it in the future. 

The task of the newly appointed Preparatory Committee 
of five is to prepare a statement showing which articles 
command the greatest common measure of agreement and 
where the more important divergencies lie for the information 
of the Conference. The Conference can then frame a col 
vention of its own, though doubtless it will follow the draft 
as closely as possible. Important political interests are © 
course at stake; the overriding interest, however, is the 
common concern for a certain universal rule, 


has 
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Country Life 


Tae BrrTish Kec. 
st. David's Day may be claimed as the festival of the 
e egg: From March Ist, 1929, it will be an offence to 
sell any preserved egg without printing the word “ preserved”’ 
ach individual shell. This means that when the supply 
=* tique.eggs from Russia and elsewhere shall be exhausted, 
pe ‘he only unmarked eggs on the market will be fresh 
home-produced supplies. The eggs will be in three grades 
(in lien of older and more facetious classifications), to wit 
« special,” ~ standard” and “ pullet standard,” words 
eight as well as freshness. The zeal for the new 


indicating W : ‘ 3 
ark and marketing scheme is commendable. Numbers of 


British 


m 
orading stations equipped with the new and most ingenious 
a S s : . ‘ 
machinery are being built, some on a very big scale as in 

f } 


Norfolk and Wilts ; and already over 120 applications from 
; producers have been received for registered enrolment 
These many districts in 
England and Wales. A similar scheme for Seotland is just 
coming into force. May the little map of Britain, which 
forms part of the stamp, have a wide circulation! We may 
as well put into our Own pockets a part of the eighteen million 


large 


under the scheme. from 


come 


pounds that we now —_— — 
A Lecuorn RECORD. 

Not many farmers realize how valuable a harvest eggs may 
be. [know one who made a profit of almost exactly £1,000 
in one year, though at a date when eggs were dearer than 
they are to-day. But he is a rare exception. On most farms 
the poultry do not average, I should say, fifty eggs a hen a 
year. At this date when eggs are plentiful, one farmer 
with over 400 birds is getting not more than seven or eight eggs 
a day. A neighbour of his hens, very 
scientifically bred and fed, is getting forty eggs a day; and 
in the last twelve months his hens averaged well over 200 eggs 
a bird. Such an average is, of course, enormous ; and the 
black Leghorns responsible should be famous. But there 
is no reason why any farmer should not grade up his hens 
to produce, say, 100 eggs a year: and at that they should pay 
« handsome dividend. The purchase of a few cocks from 
egg-laying strains and the killing off of the older birds would 
be enough in themselves to convert farm poultry from a loss 
toa gain. That the quality of productivity is inherited via 
the cock is now as good as proved. The new egg-marking 
scheme should enrol the British consumer as a more conscious 
ubettor of the British producer. 


% a BS * 


who keeps sixty 


A Derau, OF HiBERNATION,. 

In the observation of animals no detail is harder to test 
than the date at which this creature or that retires into 
winter quarters. You may consult a score of text-books and 
find in none any news of the hour at which the dormouse 
or toad retires into its hibernaculum. Yet now and again 
accident gives us rough clues. For example: during the gale 
of November 16th last a large may tree in my garden was 
blown over into the stream. The trunk was not broken off 
completely, but lay prone in the water, gaping with wide spaces 
between the stretched layers of fibre. This week I completed 
the severance and pulled the trunk on to dry ground. Within 
the fissures, which were not in existence before the gale 
were two hibernating frogs (and, incidentally, a number of 
young fresh water crayfish, which however have nothing to 
do with the case). It follows that the frogs did not hibernate 
before November 16th, and it is probable that they did not 
retire much later. The autumn was perhaps unusually mild ; 
and the date of hibernation was abnormally late, doubtless 
for that reason. 


INtanp Guus. 

Dwellers in the more central parts of England have been 
surprised this February to see a number of gulls following the 
ploughs as they do on the East coast. ‘There can be no doubt 
that our gulls, at any rate, the black-headed, are quite steadily 
changing their habit and habitat. This month they are 
following the plough in Bedfordshire. Within a year or two 
they will be behind the Warwickshire ploughs and will have 
Teached the very centre of England. A bird that looks of the 


very essence of the sea will have become urban and agricul- 
tural, both whole-heartedly. It is an interesting and curious 
development that adds not a little to the amusement of our 
town-dwellers and the benefit of our farmers. The gulls 
are our best cinema ; and they do good service in the furrows, 
thanks to their insatiable greed. 
* * * = 

Tue Rewarp oF GREED. 

A tragic and fantastic example of the abnormal appetite 
of the species, as of the genus, has astonished the fishermen 
at Brightlingsea. Enormous quantities of sprats had been 
aught ; and the birds descended, like Virgil’s harpies, on one 
boat load left on the shore. When a day later the fishermen 
ame to clear their boat, they found it full of dead gulls. The 
theory was that the gulls, being too fully gorged to fly, died 
of cold. The explanation one would say, is certainly wrong, 
for the gull is not very sensitive to cold, and walks about the 
ice like a native. Now, the sprat is the richest of all fish 
foods as our dietetic analysts have shown, and probably the 
birds died as in the legend died a king of England, directly 
of a surfeit of fish. Many a 
bird has been killed by trying to swallow too big a fish. Hun- 
dreds of sheep have died from eating an excess of clover— 
swollen with wind and the rank mist they draw ”—like 
Milton’s ecclesiastics. 

* * * * 


Such suicide is not uncommon. 


ee 


Forcorren Lammas LAnb. 

On February 12th * Lammas Land ” in some of the Home 
Counties becomes available for the use of the parish in general, 
and remains open for six months. But this once precious 
privilege or semi-possession is falling into lamentable disuse 
in some places. Even the very elect do not invariably know 
what Lammas Land means. Ina mild dispute now in course 
of settlement the lawyers of a small landowner wrote to a 
Parish Council to ask, in effect, what Lammas Land was or is. 
Such lamentable ignorance is due to the increasing neglect of 
Lammas Land. Sufliciently attractive meadows open to the 
surrounding population are often entirely unused, chiefly 
because the keeping of animals, especially horses, has been 
quite given up. At the same time there are people paying 
high rents for accommodation grazing lands in complete 
ignorance of the gratuitous facilities close at hand. In some 
cases it is becoming a real difliculty to discover whether a 
particular piece of land is or is not open to the parish. The 
owners themselves are sometimes among the uninformed, 

1 * * * 
Turk CONVERSION OF TIPs. 

On the subject of afforestation and Aberdare and the 
valuable experiments made a generation ago to clothe the 
barren and ugly coal tips, I find that by far the most useful 
of all trees for starting growth on this unpromising ground 
was found to be the black poplar. The first Lord Aberdare 
made many experiments with several varieties of conifer 
in the first instance. All these failed; but he succeeded 
within a very short time in covering certain tips with black 
poplar and an undergrowth of furze and broom. When 
once a start is made and humus begins to form other trees 
and plants will flourish ; but the pioneer, the first successful 
colonizer at Aberdare was that rapid grower, the black poplar. 

* * * CF 
A Nove.isr ON TRAPS. 

Allusive but very powerful protests against the trapping 
of rabbits are to be found in a recent novel that has more 
of the true atmosphere of the country, especially the West 
Country, than any book published for years: The Pathway, 
by Henry Williamson. ‘ ‘They trap ten thousand every 
year on the Burrows. ... Ten thousand screams in the 
darkness every year. I hear them sometimes,’ she spoke 
very gently. ‘ The story of the Burrows is the story of all 
the world,’ he said, as they walked on.” The reference is 
not fictional, though in fiction. It is written by a man who 


knows all there is to know about the traffic in rabbits on 
the North Devon coast, and is in a general way one of the 
best field naturalists in the country ; 
the label of a professional humanitarian. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 


and has not worn 
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Letters to 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter with the gratifying news 
that you have passed the £10,000 mark for your Aberdare 
Fund. This is a remarkable achievement in less than two 
months, and I should like to congratulate you and your 
readers on the splendid success of your efforts. 

Words fail to express our appreciation of your great kindness 
and of the whole-hearted way in which the Spectator has 
thrown itself into the effort to assist the district. I am sure 
it is a matter of gratification to you that your readers have 
responded so nobly. 

I am glad to be able to state that there has been a distinct 
move forward in the coal trade during the past week or so. A 
colliery, normally employing about 1,200 men which closed 
down last July, opened yesterday with about 400 men. If 
the improvement continues this number will, of course, be 
greatly increased. Another small colliery, normally employing 
about 250 men, is opening to-day, and additional men are 
being taken on at collieries which have not been working at 
their full strength. There are strong rumours in the town 
that other collieries will reopen shortly, but we have no 
definite news so far. 

We still have queues of men at the Town Hall applying for 
boots in order that they may take up work offered to them. 
There is every prospect of a substantial reduction in the 
number of unemployed men by the end of this week, but we 
shall still have over 3,000 unemployed men.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

T. Borrinc 


Education Offices, Aberdare. (Director of Education). 


TURKEY TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

[To the Editor of the Srrcravor.] 
Srr,—The interesting article by Mr. F. Yeats-Brown in your 
issue of February 2nd, comes at an opportune moment to 
counteract the glowing optimism produced abroad by a wide 
publicity of reforms in modern Turkey. Within the last five 
years change has followed change, and Parliament 
attempted to modify by a prolific series of decrees the century 
old customs of the Turk. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that beneath the change in dress, the Roman script, the un- 
veiling of the women and the silk stockings (for the few who 
ean afford them) lie deep the qualities and shortcomings which 
are characteristic of a low peasant stock. In order that these 
reforms be effective they must reach the bulk of her rural 
population, whose standard of life is almost the lowest possible 
in the world, who lack the most necqssary luxuries and who 
lead a life of strict isolation owing to the very primitive means 
of communication. 

Turkey is confronted with a superhuman task if she is to 
achieve that degree of comparative prosperity without which 
intellectual development is impossible. It had been attempted 
during the War to concentrate the commerce in Turkish hands, 
but the mushroom commercial undertakings in Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Afion Karahissar and elsewhere put up their 
shutters when, with the armistice, the artificial restrictions 
imposed upon the other trading communities were removed 
automatically. 

As one who has spent a few years in the Near East and 
studied its languages, customs, and conditions, I agree with 
your correspondent that the time is not ripe for extensive 
British financial outlay. Time is an essential factor in the 
development of Turkey's staple industry, viz., agriculture ; 
until that is more fully developed public utility undertakings 
ire bound to be unremunerative. Furthermore, the foreign 
investor is shy of lending to a country which does not recognize 


has 


existing financial obligations. 

The introduction en bloe by a dictatorial decree of foreign- 
born political and juridical institutions is beset with practical 
dilliculties, since their application and especially the dispensing 
of justice has to be carried out by men whose mental attitude 
is difficult to change even in a lifetime. Nevertheless, it is 


idle to assume that the policy of laissez-faire, prevalent in the 
past, should continue indefinitely. 
But the future of the reforms is problematical. 


A start has been made. 
Democracy 


——. 


the Editor 


is purchased at a heavy price, and time must mellow fore} 
plants into indigenous growths ; this has been the experien, 
at the present moment of most Mediterranean State, : 
Turkey can succeed in spite of the verdict of history she vil 
have accomplished something to be proud of.—I am, Sir, ke, 
HI. M. Srayp, 
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Park Lodge, Park Lane, Bewdley, Wores. 


SCRUTAMINI SCRIPTURAS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— The Spectator of December 29th has only just reache| | 
me while travelling. As not myself a Romanist, may lo | 
how greatly I had wished to see expressed in your colyny | 
something of what Mr. A. J. Smith has now said as to {j, | 
place and value given to the Gospels in the public offices of thy | 
Roman Catholic Church ? i 

Those who consider themselves Catholics, while belonging; 
the Anglican Communion, are at one with their brethren of tly 
Roman obedience in attending Mass on Sundays and holiday, 
of Obligation. They can, therefore, hear and follow th 
Gospels, in addition to the Epistles and other readings fry 
the Scriptures on the occasion of public worship, upwards 
of sixty times a year. Further, many Anglicans, like Rong 
Catholics, attend Mass (and other offices) daily, or seyen| 
times a week, and thus have increased opportunity to rea) 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the Sacred Seripturs 
This is, of course, a valuable encouragement to private stu 
and meditation. ' 

As regards * the spoken word,” if one has lived for son 
time on the Continent, and had a fair opportunity of listeniy 
to Roman Catholic sermons, one is usually struck by the 
truly evangelical character. And is this, after all, anything | 
unnatural? For the principal act of public worship—t 
sublime drama of the Mass— is centred purely and simply in Ow 
Blessed Lord, his redemptive werk, and that of the Hol 
Spirit. Hardly could the Salvation Army itself, not to menti 
any other body of Evangelical believers who concentrate their 
teaching on these great doctrines, preach a * purer” gosy 
or insist more strongly upon its saving truths. 

But, alas, as an Anglican, I have to reflect on a very 
reason why New Testament study hardly seems to stand th 
fair chance that it possessed formerly in the Church of England 
and that (your two Roman Catholic correspondents have show 
us) it certainly receives in the Latin communion to-day. | 
branches of the Catholic church owning allegiance to Roine or 
to Constantinople, the Church of England’s unhappy condition | 
of dissension and dispute around and about the Eterm | 
Verities would never of course be tolerated. 

In churches of those communions the preacher's busines | 
emphatically does not consist in * reconsidering,” or “ t- 
constructing ” Christ and Christianity—in other words, »| 
travesty, in deference to Modernist shibboleths and Modernis | 
jargon, the sublime truths of the Virgin Birth and the Resur 
rection.. Nor yet in indulging in controversy as to what for 
the Holy Liturgy may preferably take. As a consequence 
the mental and spiritual energies of their clergy are at one 
disciplined and set free for concentration upon “ Reality” 
in other words, upon the Divine Mysteries of the Gospel 
And so the intelligent faith of their hearers, instead of finding 
food for restless and vainglorious criticism, is led, constant) 
and surely, ** to meditate and to adore.” 

Too often to-day, for the opposite reason, are Anglicats 
tempted to exclaim: ‘ The hungry sheep look up and at 
not fed,” while knowing that in other parts of the Catholic fold 
“ they shall go in and out and find pasture.” I am, Sir, &e, 

3 rue de Montevideo, Paris, 16¢e. Heten Cot. 





THE MARKING OF BOGS 

[To the Editor of the Svrcrsror.| 
Sin, The practice of mixing foreign eggs with English fresh 
eggs for sale has of late years become a scandal so widespread 
that I have heard it stated among those engaged in the ¢ 
trade that it was recognized and permitted by the authorities. 
For some years past the hucksters who collect eggs from the 
farm houses have been mixing foreign eggs with those they | 
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ct, and passing them offto merchants and shops as “* Fresh 
SS One firm to whom I sell eggs have suffered to such 
English. from this practice that they are at great trouble to 
= pect of circumventing it. What the hucksters do in 
find ce I am ready to believe will also be done by many 
prota shops; but it is to be noted that the best 
aa and shops are under great difliculties when they 
to secure delivery to themselves of English Fresh Eggs. 
king eggs as Foreign or English is to 


mer¢ 
wish 

The real object In mar } | 
prevent the fraudulent practice of passing off foreign eggs as 
pe I have no fear of honest 
competition from foreign eggs ; but I object to this fraud 


become so common that it is well nigh impossible for 


For my own part 


which has : 
a consumer to ensure getting fresh English eggs at an ordinary 
provision shop when he asks for them, 

There appears to be some effort to try to force 
size of egg on the market. I cannot see any real 
cither to consumer OF producer in proclaiming a special size 
of egg as “ first grade ” ** standard ” or any such name. 
Eggs should be sold by graded weight at so many pounds to 
the long hundred, and the increase of egg farms producing large 
I grade my own eggs and prefer 


a slandard 
advantage 


or 


quantities will tend to this. 
to sell them on such terms ; but any attempt to fix a standard 
size is not to the advantage of the public. To exclude the 
smaller grades from the market would tend to increase the cost 
of production, because at certain seasons of the year the 
numberof small eggs increases naturally, that is to say, when 
pullets first come into laying. It is obviously to the advantage 
of the housewife, preferring to do so, to be able to buy small 
cggs when they are so plentiful that the price of the heavier 
grades may soar out of proportion to the relative weights. 

The most important points for both producer and consumer 
to secure are: (1) correct description of origin (foreign or 
English) and a standard of freshness, (2) correct description 
of graded weights. What is needed is the making illegal of 
false descriptions of origins, standard of freshness, weight. 
It is hoped that Government intervention in the marking of 
eggs will make this possible and enable those responsible to 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Hucua C, Fairvax-CioLMeELry. 

Swathgill, Hovingham, York. 


enforce the law. 


GOALS AND TRIES 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s article in your issue of February 2nd 
is most interesting, but it makes one feel keenly how much 
Rugger has fallen away since Hely Almond’s days. I am 
now “some old’ to play, but I watch a game occasionally 
and come away disgusted. What do I see? 

Sixteen of the thirty players (the forwards) from start to 
finish play all through “ offside.’ If the majority of the 


rod players are now allowed to play offside, why not allow the 
A other fourteen to do so? Hardly anyone “ drop kicks” a 
ds, “| ball; everyone “* punts,’ which was absolutely taboo in my 
lernst young days; any fool can “punt” but it takes a lot of 
Resur patient practice before you can drop kick quickly with either 
fon foot. (But then think of the delight of winning a schoo] 
nen, F match by dropping a goal during the last five minutes !) 
ing Then the three-quarters —runners pure and simple! They 
abr may be able to kick a football, but they give no evidence of 
ie it. Any man nowadays can start playing when he is twenty 
a years of age, and if he is of good physique and a fast runner 
ne he may in a year or two be a “star” three-quarter. All he 
Ms has to do is to cateh the ball when it is handed to him, run 
eps with it and scramble over with it just beside the corner flag— 
fold and his try counts three points, though he has not a thimble- 
- &e, ful of football in his whole composition. ‘Tries are everything 
A: nowadays, goals nothing, or nearly so; why not do away 
a. with goal posts altogether? Personally I should make one 
geal count more than any number of tries. Two things I 
should like to see abolished from modern Rugeger : 
(1) Heeling (and consequent offside referred to above). 
fresii 2) A man being allowed to fall on the ball to stop a rush 
pread by the opposing forwards ; make him pick it up (if he 
e egg an) and pass it or try to get through, and if he failed 
rities. to do this, drop the ball instantly and let the forwards 
m the have their chance. 
‘at I wonder if Hely Almond ever claimed to be the originator 


of the present arrangement of the three-quarters. In 1873-74 


“ae ee 


or 1874-75, Loretto were a weak side, but had one exceptionally 
good player, “ M.,” a big fast three-quarter. In those days 
we played two halves, two three-quarters and two full-backs, 
all standing more or less right behind the scrum, to mect the 
attack of the opposing forwards. 
of “*M.,” Mr. Almond put him out some twenty vards to the 
left (or right) of the scrum; we did not notice the arrange- 
ment at first, but after about twenty minutes’ play one of 
their half-backs got the ball and threw it right out to ‘* M.,” 
and before we realized what had happened he, with a more 
or less clear course, was touching down behind our posts! 
Of course we “tumbled” to the 
moved up one of our backs to be opposite ‘ M.,” 
Ieft behind the scrum, and the other was moved out on the 
other side. That was the origin of two halves, three three- 
quarters and one full-back, and this formation was adopted 
and played by all the English schools for many years. (We 
called them quarter-backs, half-backs and full-backs in those 


In order to make the most 


soon arrangement, and 


one Was 


days)..-I am, Sir, &e., OG. ¥F. 
‘“ VANISHING BIRDS,” ETC. 
[70 the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—AAs a bird lover I should be sorry to think that Sir W, 


Beach Thomas had been correctly informed that the yellow- 
hammer had “ almost disappeared from Western Ireland ” 
(Spectator, February 2nd). I cannot speak for * the west 
coast,” but in the part of this western county which I know 
best this bird is happily still ‘** common.” 

The interesting note as to its habit haunting with 
surprising fidelity the roadsides,” leads me to reflect that it 
was chiefly along a road which for many years was for me 
until lately almost daily ** the path of duty’ I had constant 
opportunities of observing this beautiful bird, and several 
times found its nest. 

More than once the bright plumage of the vellow-hammer 
sitting on the nest, placed with little attempt at concealment 
in a high bank, attracted attention to it. I do not know 
about redpoles, but gold-crests have long been fairly common 
in this neighbourhood. One class of birds which has markedly 
increased in number is the hooded crow. ‘This is a natural 
result of the political and economic changes we have witnessed. 
A game-keeper is now a rara avis in terris. 

One feature of country life in western Ireland (at least in 
this neighbourhood) which does not appear to have attracted 
much attention is the tendency of the brown squirrel to 
disappear. One of the delights at the country rectory which 
was formerly my home used to be to watch the squirrels 
scampering about under the beeches, or leaping from tree to 
tree, but for ten years or so they have entirely forsaken their 
haunts there. I now live in a town, but have the privilege of 
walking sometimes in a demesne close by in which beeches and 
other trees are plentiful, and I have not yet seen a squirrel. 

This disappearance (actual or threatened) is the more regret- 
table as the demesne referred to is attached to a well-known 
residence which was the home of the lady who, according to 
tradition, introduced squirrels into Ireland. The grey squirrel 
cannot be held responsible for this change in the woods as that 
species is as yet unknown in these parts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LEB. E. Frrencu. 

St. John’s Rectory, Ballinasloe, Co. Galway. 


of 


THE PRESENT-DAY NOVEL 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Str,—-The action of the Irish Government in attempting to 
exclude from their country English novels is an extreme and 
probably a very futile proceeding. The fact, however, that 
such a thing has occurred gives us seriously to think. 

In my opinion the action is in some degree justified. 
Since the beginning of this century there has been an un- 
doubted decadence in the morality and refinement of our 
fiction. It is asserted even that a regard to truth and the 
realities of human life require a disregard of those rules of 
deceney and reserve as to sexual matters to which we of an 
vlder generation have been accustomed. It is suggested that 
the great writers of the last century showed an undue sub- 
servience to the conventions of the period. 

We have now, in my opinion, a number of very brilliant 
writers of fiction whose power in the analysis of motive, and 
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skill in producing clever and amusing dialogue has probably 
never been equalled in any previous time. The pages of too 
many of these authors is, however, marred by a cynical dis- 
regard for the sanctions of religion, or, as it would seem, 
inspired by mere commercial considerations. There is a very 
large section of the more serious and not the least inteliectual 
readers in this country who have not the least wish that our 
fiction should rev. t to the coarse style of Fielding, Smollct, 
and Richardson. 

I am a loeal librarian in connexion with the new County 
Library and recently have had several books returned by 
my members as unfit for general circulation. I am much in 
favour of more instruction to the young and others on sex 
matters, but the novel is not the place for this.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. H. Burien. 

Thaling, Petersfield, 


ENGLISH UNDEFILED 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sir,—The uneducated habit of inserting the letter R between 
the vowel A and any vowel following it-— and, worse still, after 
the sound aw, ¢c.g., drawring— is penetrating deeper and deeper 
into the speech of even the educated in England (not in 
Scotland). The alert ear hears it from the pulpit, in the 
lecture-room, on the stage, from the teacher's desk. Our 
children are taught about India r and China, the stage hero 
declares “ Oliviar I love you™; the lecturer discourses 
upon the phenomena r of Science, and not so long ago every 
clergyman prayed for Victoria r our Queen. 

If one presumes on intimacy and points out his mistake 
to a friend, he stoutly denies it, assuring you that the “idear 
is quite foreign to him, and—stranger still-—the few whose 
English is above this reproach often do not hear it in others 
and their children eat “ vanillar ices” and go-to see 
Lena R Ashwell unreproved. 

The Spectator would do well to give publicity to this question, 
though it may be certain that not one of its readers will take 
the moral to himself.— I am, Sir, &e., 

For ENGLIsu UNDEPILED, 


AN IRISH RASCAL 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.]} 
Sir, Apparently, in the introduction to ‘“ An Irish Raseal: 
Capt. Dudley Bradstreet,” it is suggested, and the suggestion 
is endorsed by your reviewer (Spectator, February 9th) that 
Thackeray must have had Bradstreet in mind when he wrote 
Barry Lyndon. Has not it been established that Barry Lyndon 
was based on the career, not of this, but another rascal of Irish 
extraction, namely Andrew Robinson Stoney, afterwards 
Bowes ¢ This audacious creature when stationed in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne with his regiment married, first, a local 
heiress, acquiring with her about £30,000. The unfortunate 
lady soon died. Then, Stoney, after fighting a duel (said to 
have been a sham one) with the Editor, or Controller, of the 
Morning Post— a duel arising out of comments published therein 
concerning the recently widowed Countess of Strathmore-— 
inveigled the latter into marriage with him. 

This lady —Mary Eleanor Bowes, Countess of Strathmore 
(1749-1800) -was daughter and sole heiress of George Bowes, 
of Streatlam Castle and Gibside Hall, co. Durham, the head 
of an old Durham family, already knightly in the fourteenth 
century. Early in its history it inter-married with the first 
nobility of the North. Moreover, Border annals witness that 
in many successive generations it was distinguished by great 
administrative and military talent. 

With the rich, and beautiful, and clever, but not very 
prudent, heiress of this family, then, did an unscrupulous 
adventurer effect a marriage. Stoney assumed his wife's 
family surname. Through her influence and wealth he 
became High Sheriff of Northumberland in 1780. and later 
was M.D. for Neweastle. Shortly after his marriage he took 
the house at Hammersmith just vacated by the Margravine 
of Anspach. Other details need not be given, save that Stoney 
Bowes spent the last twenty-two years of his life in prison or 
under surveillance. But that Barry Lyndon is based on this 
marriage receives corsirmation in a statement by Thackeray's 





Ee ¥ 
—= 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, in the introduction to th © 
Biographical edition of Barry Lyndon (p. 34).—I am, siz ke 
; J. Wattoy, - 
13 Treherne Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


RUSKIN’S LOVE STORY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir, Having seen Dr. MacDonald's letter about Ruskin jy 
your issue of February 9th, I am anxious to add my testimon, 
with regard to his absolute purity and delicacy of feeling, ht 
was partly their sense of this that attracted the best wom | 
towards him. His tender sympathy led him to shrink fp 
giving pain to the silly girls who showed exaggerated admin, 
tion for him, but he shrank from their attentions, and ayoig 
them as much as possible. 

I am very sorry that the question of his love affairs shoy 
be again brought before the public, who ought not to pry int 
such matters. Of course, at an earlier time it was necessary) | 
explain that his mind had been unhinged by his SOTTOWS ani | 
disappointments, in order to explain some of the things te | 
wrote, but there is no occasion for that now, and I have be 
careful to destroy all his letters to my sister Octavia Hill, wh 
alluded to the matter. As to what he wrote about her 
Fors, he recanted entirely and expressed sorrow that heh 
ever written it. Ihave a letter from him to her to this effes 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

EmiLy Sournwoop Mavcraice, 


A REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir, Private enterprise demands a fair return from a 
investment within a reasonable time; it can only eng 
in a scheme which offers a direct profit. The Government 
on the other hand, would be earning the gratitude of t! 
whole country if it found the means of applying a remed 
for unemployment which only involved the loss of a f& 
million pounds. The advantage of renewed _ health and 
prosperity in the national life would compensate for this loss 
a hundred times over. I am no Socialist, and I do not want 
the Government to assume the permanent role of employ 
I am, however, forced to the conclusion that the only right 
course now is for the Government to undertake the task 
providing work for the unemployed. 

We have been accustomed to assume that our industrial 
machine worked on the self-adjusting, supply and demai 
system. The plain fact is that the adjustments now required 
are far too extensive to take place automatically. We 
need a comprehensive plan, and must carry it out without 


' 
t 
' 
4 





" ‘ a ‘ : a i 
needless delay, for time is all-important. Our object should f 


be to convert the army of unemployed into a communi 
which would be virtually self-supporting. First of all, ¥ 
must consider the food supply. There are, roughly, 10,000.00 
acres of arable land in England and Wales, much of which! 
being more or less neglected on account of agricultunl 
depression. The Government could rent or purchase a fev 
hundred thousand acres and set a few hundred thousand 
men to work under skilled supervision. They would bring 
the land into a high state of cultivation, and would grow 
potatoes, carrots, sugar-beets, and other suitable crops 
As far as possible, each man would work a patch by himsel 
so that the results he obtained might be accurately measured 
Men thus engaged would not be regular agricultural labourer 
but would occupy exactly the same position as men n0% 
passing through the Government Training Centre at Brandon 
Temporary shelter could be provided for these men 

first, but large numbers of cottages would have to be built 
ready to receive the workers’ families during the winter 
The men could soon be taught to do enough cement wor 
and rough carpentry to build quite comfortable cottage 
for themselves, working according to approved plans 4! 
under proper supervision. Other lines of work coull 
gradually be introduced until the men were virtual 
self-supporting, and probably producing something 

‘export.’ It must be remembered that we should have 
skilled workers on our list from the textile and other trade 
We could easily secure mills which were working mu 
below capacity and turn out clothing, blankets, &c., ! 


for oul 
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ved” 
« ynemploy 
industrious workers would be 


the more intelligent 
rising to positions of 


community. Soon 


and ' ‘ : ; 
2 sibility, and Gove rnment direction could be gradually 
»spons 7? ‘ a 

nr d and private management introduced. This plan 
jaxea * eas ; 

‘ eem drastic and ambitious ; but is there not a real 


may ‘ . > ‘ ; 
. F ‘ Sir > eerys gp 
emergency ?7_ [ am, Ir, «&e., H. P. CARTER. 


Kennett Hall, Newmarket, 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.| 


Sin, Anent the the United 
states Senate over the Peace Pact you say, in your issue of 


discussion then going on in 


January 12th: At all events we are very hopeful for the 
Pact. The prospect would have been very dark if America 
had repeated the performance of 1919, and killed her own 
child.” Assuming, 2s I must, that you would not reproach a 
whole people with infanticide unless you believed you had 


just cause, I ask your consideration of the following. 

Mr. Wilson, at the peace conference, of the 
United States Government, precisely as every other conferee 
ans The 
fact that he was President also added nothing to his status, 
He had no more power to bind America than you, Mr. Editor, 


was an agent 


avent of the Government which had accredited him. 


would have possessed had you been chosen to represent 
\merica there. This fact was known in every chancellery in 
Kurope, and I must conclude was known to the British 
He could confer, he could collaborate, he could 
recommend. His authority began and ended there. 


\s head of the American delegation he made his report ; 


Government. 


and a part of that report was the proposed Covenant for a 
League of Nations, which he had helped frame and which he 
strongly favoured. Then, he offered the 
Covenant for “the advice and consent of the Senate.” It 


as President, 


The Senate, in the exercise of its con- 
stitutional prerogative, refused it. In 1920 the American 
people, when the Covenant was on everyone's lips declared 


was all he could do. 


themselves, by an unprecedented popular majority of seven 
millions, in favour of the party whose platform commended 
the Senators who had opposed the League. Suchis the record. 
On what theory, then, did the Covenant become America’s 
There can be but one: an individual American 
as President he = he 
her Constitution, her Senate, her people to 


“own child” ? 
helped frame it, 
bound America 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

An amazing doctrine fact or 
which, if applied to England, would be met, I suspect, with 
instant resentment. And here is practical application: our 
Senate at this moment is discussing the recommendation of 
another President. If it rejects Mr. Coolidge’s Naval Bill, and 
the House concurs, the Spectator will conclude perforce that 


recommended ergo 


without basis in law, and 


killed her own child ” ? 
If the Spectator insists on reproaching 


America once more has * 
I put it another wav. 
our people because they by constitutional means and their 
own free will and judgment reject the recommendation of an 
individual who happens also to be President, can complaint 
he made if we, notwithstanding England's clergy and the 
word they and others send us, choose wilfully to see in the 
statements of Dean Inge England's underlying motive vis-a-vis 
America, and, worse, shape our policy accordingly ? 
A small matter. But 
hearted people who, like myself, are more than friendly to the 


why go on irritating many kind- 
League, and who accept friendship with England as a fore- 
most national policy ? The world to-day is not overburdened 
with faith ; yet we here like to believe that the English people 
Wish us to have faith in them and in their sense of fair play. 
lam, Sir, &c., WALTER C, FLANDERS. 
149 Broadway, 


|We accept 


i 
Iriendship for this country in which he offers it. Perhaps our 


York. 


our correspondent’s rebuke in the spirit of 


New 


paragraph might have been more happily worded ! Dut when 


We wrote “ America ... killed her own child ” we merely put 
into words what the majority of Englishmen said at the time. 
The League of Nations was regarded as emanating from the 
United States, and sponsored by the Head of the American 
Government of necessity it was regarded as a national proposal. 
We fail to s 


the analogy between President Wilson and Dean 
Inge : 


President Wilson may have acted as a private indi- 


Vidual in his advoeaev of the “ idea, but he was the 


League ~ 


spokesman of the American people throughout the year and 
a-half of American participation in the World War, and as 


such we had to regard him.—En. Spectator.| 


A BRITISH POLICY FOR 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Simon 


INDIA 


Sir, The Commission is making heavy weather 3 


bombarded with tons of irrelevant matter, which it is quite 
premature to consider, until a few essential preliminary points 
are settled. 


These may be put briefly 





l. Isthere any Indian Unity possib! i isi indispensable 
preliminary to any kind of Swar 

2. Is it pos ible to have ar true democrat government 
in a country where not only are ** equality and fraternity ” unknown, 
but all such ideas are diametricall opposed to the whole social 
complex, religious and racial and ¢ nal ? 

3. On the record of the la te of limited representative 
government, under the Dyarch t} iny justification for 
allowing an Ivance on the lready given 

$t. Is there any chance of getting the Indian Princes into a 
federation on republican lines, controlled by the low-born demo- 
cratic politicians who expect to vern British India ? 

5. Some of the politicians have recently put rward a claim 
for “complete immediate Independ h x a f the British 
connexion.” Is there any possibility of any uch concession, and 
the withdrawal of the British Others of the politicians aim at 
the same goal of Independence, to be attained indirectly by getting 
** Dominion Status ” first of all, and then Independen e by secession 
from the Empire. Is there any chance of this coneession ? 

6. Is there any chance of an entirely Indianized Army being 


able to keep out the invaders by land and sea, or being anything 


but a source of internecine warta 


When, from the men who know India, the answer to all these 
six questions is astentorian ‘** No,” and the decision of the Simon 


Commission must be the same if facts have been put 
impartially before it, what is the good of going on with 
irrelevant questions which can only arise in impossible 


contingencies ? 
Meantime, every month of delay drift 


impossible demands from the politicians who put down all 


and leads to more 


concessions to fear; and more unrest amongst the masses, 
puzzled to know what the British Government is driving at. 

The urgent necessity of the moment is therefore a clear 
declaration of policy, and it is a simple solution of the difficulty. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


¥.R. B. 

Calcutta. 

[We do not agree with all the writers arguments. The 
British nation stands committed to the historic under- 
taking of August, 1917, which, in his recent speech, Lord Irwin 
described as “*a solemn covenant.” The Viceroy’s words 


* T tell this 
assembly again, and through them India, that the declaration 
of 1917 stands, and will stand all 
pledge of the British people to do all that can be done by 
one people to assist another to attain full national, political 
stature, and that pledge so given will never be dishonoured.” 
— Kp. Spectator.} 


deserve the widest circulation. Lord Irwin said : 


for time, as the solemn 


LEADING CIVILIZED COUNTRY IN 
THE WORLD 


[To the Editor of the Spvcravor. 


THE 


Sir,—In your issue of January 26th * Inquirer” is surely 
wrong, in supposing a low status of women in France. The 
very contrary is the case. There is no country in the world 


where women are better respected, enjoy greater influence or 
take such an active part in household and business economy. 
It is also absurd to imply that the use of dogs as beasts of 
Moreover, in opinion, the attitude of 


burden is cruel. 


French juries towards crimes of passion displays a very just 


ms 


and human distinction. 
But all these things are really very much beside the point, 


taken singly. Civilization is made up of innumerable in- 
gredients, some essential (such as the reign of law and order), 
others vastly important in varying degrees. Many are 
jmponderable in themselves vet tovether count assuredly in 


the balance in estimating the degree of a country’s civilization, 
But ! 
the world, apart from whether this claim should be conceded 


French 


France’s claim to being the leading civilized country in 


or not, is the unquestionable fact that the brain is 


the most brilliant, the most lucid and the most cultured brain 
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in the world, if one compares it class by class with that pro- 
duced by other countries. 

In the realm of ideas, whether these ideas be considered 
good or evil, she has, until recently anyhow, led the world 
for several centuries. This is where France bases her claim, 
this coupled with the effeets of the duration multiplied by 
the intensity of her civilization, conditions which only Italy 
and, perhaps, Spain, can rival in Europe, effects which are 
easy to feel but difiiculé to analyse. An Englishman or a 
German, great as may be the civilization he respectively 
represents, is felt to be, relatively speaking, and subject to 
individual exceptions, a parvenu when met in the company 
of his same class of Frenchman, an Italian, or a Spaniard. — 
1 am, Sir, &e., TRAVELLER. 

[We do not assent to the writer's sweeping assertion that 
* the French brain is the most brilliant, the most lucid, and 
the most cultured brain in the world.”-—Ep. Spectator.| 

THE BEHAVIOUR OF THEATREGOERS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.]| 
Sin, There is one remedy against these “ grossly ill-man- 
nered * people. I think it would prove very effective, the only 
difficulty being that possibly some managers might regard it 
as too drastic, thus affecting their box-ollice returns. Low- 
ever, there is nothing like trying. 

It is simply this. At concerts on the Continent, and I 
suppose in this country too, when the piece—orchestral or 
otherwise -begins—all the doors leading to the auditorium 
are shut, and remain so till the piece is finished. Let this rule 
be applied strictly to all theatres where scrious plays are being 
performed. (I do not think we need worry about revues.) 
All genuine theatre-lovers who wished to sce and hear without 
interruption would take care to be in time—and as for the 
rest! Well, be it remembered that much evil is done from 
sheer thoughtlessness and lack of imagination. Let some of 
the ill-mannered ones remain in a draughty, seatless corridor 
for half-an-hour or longer, and who can tell what reforms 
might possibly be wrought ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. M. CampsBect, 

Green Banks, Budleigh Salterton, S. Devon. 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDING, BELFAST 
[To the Editor of the Srucraror.| 

Sin,— My attention has been drawn to the statement in your 

issue of February 2nd that the late Mr. Ralph Knott, 

I.R.L.B.A., prepared a design for the above building, and the 

project may eventually be proceeded with. 

I shall be obliged if you will correct this statement in your 
next issue, as I am solely responsible for the design of the 
Parliament Building at Stormont, Belfast, and it is now 
actually in course of erection from my designs and under my 
supervision. Mr. Knott made designs for the proposed 
Government Offices, and for the Speaker's House at Stormont, 
but the former were abandoned and the latter building only 
has been erected. If you desire canfirmation of this please 
refer to HM. Office of Works.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

ARNOLD THORNELY, 

Royal Liver Building, Pier Head, Liverpool. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Doe Srory. 


An episode oceurred in Southsea lately which may interest 
some of your readers. My wife’s aunt died, aged seventy- 
seven, and all her life was a devoted dog-lover, the “ black 
and tan” variety being her special favourites. She had 
several during her lifetime. The day before she cé-d, when 
she was unconscious nearly all the time, a * black and tan” 
sat down on the pavement outside her house and howled 
piteously all the morning. This dog was a stranger and was 
the only one of about a dozen local dogs who secmed to scent 
any trouble. Neither the owners of the house where the old 
lady lived, nor my wife, had ever seen the dog before. My own 
** black and tan” was a great favourite there, but showed 
no signs of knowledge or distress.—R. Norn Wurrre, Tower 
House, Southsea. 

CELERIAC 

I notice Sir W. Beach Thomas’s notes on “* Rare Vegetables,” 
in your issue of February 9th, and think that “ Celeriac,” 
or turnip-rooted celer¢, might be included, as it seems so little 


ey | 


known in England. It is a delicious vegetable and Usef 
many dishes, simply boiled as a vegetable, in a little stock 
preference, then for stews, soups, salads. It is easily orn A 
in good light soil, and should be grown in everybody's Sarin | 
When grown to a good size, it makes a very good dish, hollow, 
out and filled with forced meat._-A COoNsTant REApgR. 





A Proresr AGAINST THE Zoo, : 

In your protest against the cruelty of making wild pip : 

** perform,” you should be supported to the limit, Speaks 
as one erying in the wilderness, I call it cruel even to m@ 
a wild animal, and where caging is a sine qua non | yout 
demolish and abolish all * Zoos.” What good do they 41 
I asked that question as a child, and as an old man]! 
ask it—W. E. Luoyp, Apartado 31 Bis, City of Mexia 7 


. 

A Brsuican 

The writer of the amusing article * On Grand Hote | 

in the Spectator this week has surely made a slight mistakes! 

speaking of the wonderful roll call in St. Paul of * Parthiy 

and Medes, &ec.” The author of the list was St. Luke 4 

writer of The Acts of the Apostles, where the list oceys; 

chapter ii. vv.9 and following.-—A. B. STEVENSON, Bagy 
thorpe Rectory, Holt, Norfolk. 


ERROR. 


Our Aberdare Fund— 
£11,115 10s. 11d. 


The following list represents subscriplions lo the Srrcry 
Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuy 
February 12th, 1929. 








R. Fulton Cutting, £100; “ In Memoriam, W. P. J.,°° £100. TB) 
£50. Andrew Williamson, £20; Mrs. H. Trevor, £20; “W,} 
£20; A. M. MeNeile, £20. Mary, Lady Carbery, £15. Rev. N. W. Nx 
ham Davis, £10; Anonymous, £10; R. N. Stevens, £10. ‘ Some 8m 
thisers in Quetta,” £6 10s. Major H. F. C. Childers, £6. H. M. Worst 
£5 5s.; “1. T. B. & E. BE. P.,” £5 53.; Anon., £5 5s. Mrs, Willoug 
Gardner, £5; Mrs. John Villiers, £5; L. H. and A. B., £5; Mrs. 1] 
O'Hanlon, £5; Mr. and Mrs. FE. A. Dawe, £5; James L. Jenks, ¢ 
©. M. Green, £5; Miss A .Birkbeck, £5; J.C. Clark, £5 ; Perey Lund, § 
“ J. M.,” £5; Anonymous (2nd donation), £5; A. Duncan Brown, 
“~~ s e  eee Set Ee Set 6 "Rae 
£2 10s. Edward Knight, £2 2s. ; Mrs. 'T’. G. Hare, £2 2s. : ** Wykehar 
£2 2s.: Walter P. Legg. £2 2s.; Miss L. TT’. Bloxham, £2 2s.; Mrs F 
Radcliffe, £2 28. G. F. Gadsby, £2; Mrs. L. Morrison, £2; “ B, PB,’ 
Miss B. M. Osborne, £2; “ A. I. G.,” £2; Anonymous, £2; Dre 
Mrs. P. W. Brigstocke, £2; Miss Ada Skelton, £2; “S. B. ¢." 2 
Miss M. G. Robbins, £2. E. 8S. & A. E. Du Buisson, £1 10s. Canon Paty 
son, £1 Is. ; “* A. W. D.,” £1 Is. ; Mrs, E. G. Seale, £1 Is, ; I. D. Sim 


Mrs. R. A., £1 Is. ; ** Keston,” £1 Is. ; S. Stoke, £1 Is. ; Ar 
Anonymous 1., £1 Is. Miss M. I, Johnston, £1; L} 


£1 Is.; 
mous A., £1 Is, ; 


Campbell, £1 ; “* W. L.,” £1; Miss Agnes K. Roscoe, £1; * 8. H.G 

Lt.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer, £1; “* A. M. D.,” £1; A subscriber for 
years, £1; “* M. L. D.,” £1; Llewellyn Tipping, £1; “ P. Eh. K. & 8.8 
1; “FN. RB.” £1; Rev. G. Lacoy May, £1; Miss Henderson, 
The Misses Mawdsley, £1; “* L. F. A.,” £1; A. N. O. N., £1; M 
‘Thompson, £1. Anonymous, 10s.; “* Karshish,” 10s. ; Rev. Chari 
kk. Round, 10s. ; Miss F. G. Kenney, 10s. ; H. L. Barker, 10s. ; “ W.' 
10s. ; Anonymous, 10s.; “* M. J. R.,” 10s.; Anon., lus. “ E. G1 
6s. “ B. M.,” Ilkley, 5s.; Anonymous, 5s.; “ J. 8. D., Bridge of A 
Reader,” 5s.; Anonymous, 6s.; ‘“S. M. M.,” is.; Miss Stor 


“M. E. P.,” 43. Anonymous, Is. 









We publish below the seventh list of subscribers who hav 
sponded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or m 


of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for « certain peril. | 





**In Memory of T. B.,” £20; J. Stocker, £20; Mrs. Frank Taylor, 2 
Mrs. G. R. Grange, £10; “ FE. J. M.,” £10; Mi N f » il 
** A, P. B.,” £10; “* F.C. G.” (2nd donation), £10; Mrs. Mar H 
£10. H. Nowell ffarington, £9. East Horsley Mothers’ Union, 
*“ Thank-offering Q. M.,” £7. Percy H. Muller, £6 10s. ** Brother Giles 
£6; * A. B.,” Angus, £6 ; George Hamilton, £6. ** In Memory of C. M.A 
£5 5s.; “ B. V.G.,” £5 5s. V. L. Geidt, £5 ; >; Mrs. Lil 


Mrs. Pyman, £5 ; 
J. A. Stirling, £5; ‘“ A Thank-offering,” £5; 

Snowdon, £5; G. F. 'l’. Pearson, £5; Mrs. M. Grant, £5; 
£5; “A.S. 1. G.,” £5; “ R. B.& AS. L.,” £5; Rev. E 
£5; “ W.S.,” £5; Mrs. & Mr. H. V., £5; Anonymous, 
Boys,” £4; Mrs. J. I. Fisher, £4. P. L. Rooper, 
Mrs. Harold UC. Smith, £3 ; Miss Dora Eland, £3; “* G. 2 
(Jersey), £3; Miss Janet Drake, £3; Mrs. Alison Pope, £3; Mrs. det 
£3; Mr. & Mrs. 0. A. Moss, £3; John Beaumont, £3; “* ‘Thankful Julia, 
£3. “* In Memory of 8. R.,” £2 10s. ; ** Highway,’ £2 10s. ; Mrs. Phuilpot 
£2 10s. ; H. Irwin, £2 10s. Mrs. T. M. Kitchin, £2 2s. Miss B. Co 





Fowler, £5; 








Mrs. C. E. R. Abbott, £2; “.N. O.,” £2; Mr. & Mrs. I. R. Gillan, & 
“'R.4. H.,” £2; Miss Ethel Davies, £2; Miss E. U. G. Arnold, £2; M2 
Eyre, £2; “ F.C. B.,” £2; ‘“ A Teacher who Loves Little On¢ i 


“ E. M.8.,”" £2; M. M. Boyd, £2; ** Beckie,” £2; “ A. A.,” £2; R. Croit, 
£2; V.G.P.,” £2; “ L.A. B.,” £2; Mrs. Henry Wilson, £2 ; “ W.A. E., 
£2; “ H. B. M.,” £2; Mrs. A. A, Baines, £2; “ C. M. E. W.,” £2; 
Crundwell, £2; “ E. F. M.,” £2; “ F.C. T.,” £110s. Miss Elise Bourn! 
£1 5s. Mrs. Shepherd, £1; Miss Rosamond Montagu, £1; “ FE. & os 
£1; Major R. Noel White (Rtd.), £1; ‘* In Memory of E. M. B.,’ £ 

“ F.8. B. H..” £1; Miss Margaret C. Ross, £1; “* Alpha,’ £1; M. Thora 


ton Smith, £1; Anonymous, £1; “ L. J. G.,” £1; “ M. W. Bet 
** Grateful,” £1; Miss E. Jacob, £1; Miss FE. A. Cooper, £1 ; Miss G. D 
Ramsay, £1; Miss Mary Hamilton, £1; “ M. H. R.” £1; Mrs. Franoé 


Cooper, £1; 
* Alpha,” £1. Windlesham House School, lds. 
“ M. B. M.,” 10s. ** In my Mother’s Memory,”’ 5s. ; 
“Sa. A DB,” “Zz. & C.,” & 


aad 


“Gq. M. 0. G.,” 108: 
Mrs. F, A. Jones, 56/ 


5s. 5 


Tho Misses M. & F. M. Campbell, £1; “ A. W. K.” 8 | 
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Some Books 


er styles Virgil, the Georgics (in English hexa- 
eters), by C: W. Brodribb (Benn, 12s. 6d.), an excellent 

\ eke and he is quite right. He has done his own work 

- production, as Maud Reed-Cooper has done hers of decora- 

tion with woodcuts, altogether admirably. Of the actual 
rendering of the Georgies 1f would be too hard to say that they 
realized the scriptural conception of the blessedness of gifts. 
But appreciative readers are not likely to be very numerous. 
The reader who is not a classic will find the * barbarous 
hexameter, barbarous experiment ” trying, the style, though 
ingenious and sometimes lofty, uneven and artificial, and the 
constant allusions, in the absence of explanatory notes, incom- 
prehensible. The classie will wonder why so much real scholar- 
ship and ingenuity should be expended on a tour de force. A 
translation is either an addition to literature or a good crib, 
gecasionally both. Virgil added to literature, but did not make 
a good crib of Hesiod. Mr. Brodribb aims higher than a crib 
of Virgil, but his fidelity to the original mars his contribution 


| Tur, publish 


to English literature. 

* * % * 

American history is apt to seem cold and colourless to 
European readers. We miss the pageantry, the romantic glow 
of histories of older civilizations. Institutions in the New 
World are fitted like uniforms, not grown like skins; the 
causation of events is economic and matcrial, it is not compli- 
cated by idealism or allegiance to lost causes ; success is the 
criterion of excellence, and, therefore, of continuance. Profes. 
sor Pease begins his book, The United States (Bell, 16s.) with 
the Roman Empire and ends with Coolidge, conveying a 
probably correct impression that this is by no means an anti- 
climax. He has the sweep, the facility, the comprehensive- 
ness of Lecky. Ile does not affect the artist, save where his 
appreciations of great men smack of Thucydides. Like our 
Grand Juries he presents all things truly and indifferently, 
aceording to the best of his skill and understanding. This 
scholarly detachment he preserves even in his admirable 
account of the Great War period. Tis skill and understanding 
are sufficient for him to have produced a thoroughly competent 
and useful book. 

* “ “* * 

The broadcast addresses to schools which supply the 
matter of The Story of the Birds, by C. J. Patten (Pawson 
16s. 6d.) have in their passage to print 

to more than twice their original size. 


and Brailsford, 
become enlarged 


The first half deals mainly with the structure of birds 
and the second with migration. We have in fact two 


books in one. As this has resulted in what will prove a 
formidable price to most young readers and their parents, 
it would have been better if the issue had been in 
two parts. The price is all the more to be regretted as the 
work is packed with interesting information written on 
the whole in a very readable manner. The qualification 
is introduced because Professor Patten has here and there 
written down to his young public in a way that is likely to 
irritate them not a little. Witness the opening lines of the 
first chapter. ‘The chief criticism suggested by the subject- 
matter is that when the author deals with what he calls 
“habits,” and what is more commonly called 
“behaviour,” he inclines towards an anthropomorphism that 
has ceased to find much favour among comparative psycho- 
logists. Their point of view is overlooked. The illustrations 
are of mixed quality and the pictures of museum specimens 
might well have been left out. 
* # * * 


now 


Sir Josiah Stamp, who is now serving on the Reparations 
Committee, is one of the few economists who have the con- 
fidence of all Governments and all parties. The clear and 
honest thinking which has gained him this position is exem- 
plified in his new volume of lectures and papers entitled 
Some Economic Factors in Modern Life (P. S. King, 10s. 6d.). 
He puts the case for and against inheritance in one notable 
chapter and shows how much more information is needed 
before any definite ruling can be made. On the whole he 
thinks that inheritance now plays a minor part in causing 
inequality in the distribution of wealth. He emphasizes 


of the Week 


the value of industrial co-operation such as he has encouraged 
on the London Midland and Scottish Railway. He analyses 
the general effects of amalgamations, and warns us that they 
may not lead to savings or to greater efficiency. He considers 
the economie value of amenities and the human 
statistics. Always he is lucid and stimulating and makes 
the reader feel that economics inthe large sense is a fascinating 
subject. 


side of 


* * * # 


The history of our English roads has yet to be written, 
How interesting it will be, and how vivid a light it will throw 
upon the changing phases of our social and economic history 
and the rise or fall of individual towns, may be seen fron 
the special study of the East Devon roads which Mr. Gilbert 
Sheldon has made in Krom Trachkiway to Turnpike (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d.).. Some local knowledge is required 
if the reader is to appreciate this excellent monograph at its 
full worth. But even those who are not well acquainted with 
Kast Devon may profit by reading the book. The author's 
account of the coaching age is particularly good. 
people have ever heard of Dr. Richard Russel and his book ot 
1750 on Glandular Consumption and the Use of Sea Water 
in Diseases of the Glands? Yct it many consumptives 
to seck health in the fishing villages, and every popular seasid 
resort should have a statue to the worthy doctor. 


How many 


sent 


* A * 4 


A word of warning should be given concerning Mr. R. J. 
Minney’s Shiva or the Future of India (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) 
and it is a matter of regret that an excellent series dignified 
by names such as Haldane, Russell, Maurois, and Jeans 
should include such second-rate stuff as this. Mr. Minney 
knows parts of India, but his conception of the whole is littk 
short of ludicrous and is libellous to both Indians and British. 
He says, for instance, that the Government does not introduce 
Prohibition into India although “ the majority ” desire it. 
because it will not the revenue from the 
drink. Was there ever such nonsense? Ilow could 
forbid the Madrassi his toddy, or the Sikh his wine until there 
But 


his 


sacrifice sale of 


we 


exists a demand among these people for Prohibition ? 
to controvert Mr. Minney’s suggestions would be to give 
volume an importance it does pot deserve. 

* * “x + 


Now that our inland watering-places are once more gaining 
a deserved popularity, the entertaining book by Miss Edith 
Humphris and the late Captain FE. C. Willoughby 
Chelienham Spa (Wnopf, 10s. 6d.) should find many readers. 
The authors have sought to collect anecdotes about 
eminent people who have visited or lived in Cheltenham since 
it became a spa some two hundred years ago. George the 
Third, Sarah Siddons, whose father managed the theatre, 
Ilarrict Mellon, afterwards Mrs. Coutts and Duchess of 
St. Albans, Fanny Burney, Byron, Macready, the Duke ot 
Wellington, are prominent among the frequenters of the 
Colonel Coghill’s reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny 
and of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse occur unexpectedly in 
Chapter 17. Adam Lindsay Gordon, who was educated at 
Cheltenham College, learned more about boxing and steeple- 
This amusing 


on 


the 


spa. 


chasing in the town than about the classics. 
book is well illustrated and has a preface by the late Sir 
James Agg-Gardner, the * Father of the House.” 

* * * * 


Mr. Robert Burness, who wrote Perseus, a Classical Story 
(Blackie and Son), had a true faculty for tact of phrasing 
and variety of cadence. His pocm is clearly told. Narrative 
is always diflicult to handle, especially when it is interrupted 
by lyrics; but Mr. Burness’s management is extremely 
skilful. Perseus is after the style of Tennyson ; but it is no 
mere imitation. It is the poem of a scholar, with an excellent 
sar, and, what is rarer in a scholarly poet, a true dramatic 
vision, 

* “ * + 

(** More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge Com- 

petition” will be found on page 248.) 
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George 


Selections, Autobiographical and Imaginative. From tho 
Works of George Gissing. By A. C. Gissing. With an Introduc- 
tion by Virginia Woolf. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

In the English-speaking world there is a secret society com- 
posed of quiet people, perhaps sad and burdened people, who 
are not comforted by fashion, but feed upon some manna of 
the mind that drops upon the desert of their lives. They are 
the lovers of George Gissing, and it is he who supplies that 
nourishment which they share—a food thrown away by the 
harsher and pampered appetites of so many literary enthusi- 
usts. I confess to being one of this society ; for Gissing’s 
gentle irony, his unbribable spirit of rebellion against the 
humbug and compromise of this institutional world, his 
dignified prose style with its subtle rhythms so akin to those 
of Samuel Johnson; these are qualities to my liking. 

It is doubtful whether there will ever be a boom in Gissing, 
for the material out of which he made most of his books is so 
drab that one lives in constant misery whilst with him. He 
recalls all the horror of a late Victorian childhood : the gloom 
of the gas-lit home ; the monstrous spectre of Jehovah; the 
dusty saddleback furniture and the sense of illness and disease 
colouring the day ; the distress of seeing one’s parents victims 
of the industrial economic which ground them to despair 
before one’s innocent cyes. 

These are the things which Gissing, under the veil of his 
smooth Roman prose, brings back to us, opening old wounds, 
so that we start up again, choking with grief, calling upon the 
names of our vanished dead, those who left us too soon, 
prematurely outworn. Gissing, you bring this panorama 
of a dark, familiar past, carrying it on the stream of your 
lovely phrases, until the procession drives us mad. ‘“ No!” 
we cry out. “ This was all forgotten : we live now in another 
age; we are different people, free at last!’ And we try to 
escape from him as his calm voice replies, ** Are you free? Are 
you different ? ” 

Perhaps those who are children to-day will be able to exam- 
ine the material of his work with unshaking hands ; to enjoy 
its smoke-grey tints, and to bring an unbiassed aesthetic to 
trace the subdued pattern of Ionian tints, the threads of 
universal Rome, which the cunning artist wove into it. They 
are to be envied for that detachment ; but to them Gissing 
can never be what he is to us, the voice of our own outraged 
selves, our generation born in darkness, leading us by the ruse 
of beautiful hopelessness to a new faith and vitality which we 
should, by any other route, have distrusted, so deeply had the 
iron entered our souls. 

It will be seen that I am thus quite unsuited to review, with 
detachment, this selection of passages from Gissing’s work. 
They are chosen by his son, who links them together by reticent 
comment that barely hints at the tragedy of sickness, want, 
and sensibility which drove the master to an early grave. At 
thirty Gissing was already an invalid, reduced by the intangible 
exasperation of an injudicious youth-time marriage, and the 
drudgery which it involved. It is said that he never wanted 
to be a novelist; that his mind, scholarly and detached, 
would more naturally have led him to a career among the 
classics. Judging from his early verse, he might have devel- 
oped into a poet of the calibre of Thomas Gray, such a delight 
did he exhibit in choice of rhyme and stanza. There is a 
riparian and elegiae grace about his verse which shows that 
his spiritual home lay among the later Latins, under a smoke- 
less and pagan sky. 

All through his life, condemned to the north and the squalor 
which were the first fruits of the age of machinery, he kept 
that nostalgia of his youth, and as soon as bettered means 
enabled him he escaped to the Mediterranean. The result 
was immediately reflected in his work, and we get descriptions 
in The Emancipated which make us long to spread our wings, 
away from this prison, and to see for ourselves the places 
which are more familiar than home, since there are to be found 
all the colour and warmth that make !ife valuable. Here is a 
paragraph, by this artist who has been accused of dull drabness, 
describing a moment spent in the ruined temple at Paestum : 

“ Within reach of his hand was a fern that had shot up between 


the massive stones; he gently caressed its fronds, as though it were 
a sentient creature, Or his eyes dwelt upon the huge column just 


——= 


Gi . 
issing 
in front of him—now scanning its superb proportions, now 
the hue of the sunny-golden travertine, now observing the 
crevices of its time-eaten surface, the petrified forms fc 
growth, the little pink snails that housed within its chinks 
and glorious temples! sanctuaries still for all to whom pou. 
religion. These stones, have they not echoed to Hellenic 
When Latin worship had fied from them, when the Saracen had 
his worst, when the Norman pirate had pillaged all he on 
adorn his Christian church at Amalfi, time and solitude 
warders of what remained, hallowing the austere beauty of 
abandoned fanes to be a monument of the world where gods 
men walked together.” = 


yi 


myn. 


That is the free spirit of Gissing, possessing a noble historicg 
vision, brooding with a large criticism over the time-processig 
of mankind, piercing the ** twilight of history ” with the Sun of 
his passionate imagination. It was only towards the eng 
his life that circumstances permitted him to indulge that sf 
so positively. His strength had been given to a Negatiy, 
expression of it ; to bitter denunciation of the ugliness, ty 
cold, the social and economic sores of England during jt 
great race for wealth. We must show him in that mog 
because it was, alas! his more prevalent one. Here is a page 
which John Morley considered to be one of the * most beautij 
in modern literature.” It is a piece of prose which makes , 
trace some relationship—it must be the same moral puly— 
between Gissing and Johnson, that grand man. 
picture of Manor Park Cemetery :— 





This is , 


** Here on the waste limits of that dread east, to wander amoy | 
the tombs is to go hand in hand with the stark and eveless embleg | 
of mortality ; the spirit fails beneath the cold burden of ignobh 
destiny. Here lie those who were born for toil; who, when tg 
has worn them to the uttermost, have but to vield their sels 
breath and pass into oblivion. For them is no day, only the brig 
twilight of a winter’s sky between the former and the latter night 
For them no aspiration; for them no hope of memory in the dus 
their very children are wearied into forgetfulness. Indistinguishably 
units in the vast throng that labours but to support life, the nayy 
of each, father, mother, child, is but a dumb ery for the warmth 
and love of which fate so stinted them. The wind wails above they 
narrow tenements; the sandy soil, soaking in the rain as soon asit 
has fallen, is a symbol of the great world which absorbs their tei 
and straightway blots their being.” 

Mrs. Virginia Woolf, in her sensitive introduction, has 
quoted this passage. She has also pointed out the quality in 
Gissing which still remains to be mentioned. We have shown 
the two poles between which his emotional vitality flowed, 
Much more needs to be said. of it, and we should quote many 
passages showing his detailed appreciation of nature and his 
power to describe it sensuously without raising the dignified 
tempo of his prose. We have no space here, however, and 
must turn to that point mentioned by Mrs. Woolf. — ** Gissing,” 
she says, “is one of the extremely rare novelists who believes 
jn the power of mind, who makes his people think. They are 
thus differently poised from the majority of fictitious men and 
women. The awful hierarchy of the passions is slightly 
displaced. Social snobbery does not exist ; money is desired 
almost entirely to buy bread and butter; love itself takes 
second place. But the brain works, and that alone is enough 
to give ita sense of freedom. For to think is to become complex; 
it is to overflow boundaries, to cease to be a * character, to 
merge one’s private life in the life of politics or art or ideas, 

to have relationships based on them partly, and not on sexual 
The impersonal side of life is given its due place 
in the scheme. ‘Why don’t people write about the really 
important things of life?’ | Gissing makes one of his charac 
ters exclaim, and at the unexpected ery the horrid burden 


desire alone. 
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of fiction begins to slip from the shoulders.” 

It is this quality, this exuberance of mental vitality and 
enthusiasm, which made Gissing ‘“ overflow boundaries,” 
and which filled his novels with an energy and beauty 9 
fierce that their drab bitterness was caught up and made 
incandescent thereby. Ricuarp Cuurcs. 
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Houses For All By 1961 








¥ Chiopig _ Abolish the Slums. By E. D. Simon. (Longmans. 
vege ’ 4s, 6d.) . . . P 
UKs, Dey ANYONE who knows anything of housing problems will be 
Poetey i to guess the name of the Scottish town “ noted for the 
© Speech able +. cite and the squalor of its slums” to which 
1 had dog, beauty of its site t vib ' : 
could ir, Simon alludes in his preface. Contemplating such 
le a ry and degradation he echoes words we have often used : 
y Of they owes one considers the waste of good humaii material in 
Bods ayy when children grow up in such conditions, one is driven 
i a ke that this disgrace to our civilization must be swept 
historic o , whatever it may cost to do so.” Ile goes on to say, 
rocessig OM P - minds to it we can completcly abolish our slums 
“af we sel our mine i 7 Y ao 
he sun s J neration and the cost to the country will not be prohibitive.” 
© end os be forgiven for italicizing a statement by an expert 
Chat se ait so full of hope and that coincides so closely with what 
negatin have been saying for so long in the Spectator. 
NESS, the — we summarize Mr. Simon’s proposals? This is a 
ca necessarily rough attempt to omen . book _ is oy 
acked and pressed down with facts, information, ideas. 
Passage In order to house our people decently we must (a) build at 
— the rate of two hundred thousand new houses a year for at 
— Jeast the next twenty years, beens down ones — ie 
his is g whatever number of houses wal wequieed to genes for steady 
replacement ; (b) adopt a derating scheme (which could be 
| an extension of the present measure introduced by the 
a Govenment) having as its principal object the lightening 
igo of the assessment on houses with a net rent of from 6s. to 
hen toi 10s. a week; (c) give subsidies to very poor families based 
fey e on the needs of the family, rather than on the type of house 
r hide it happens to occupy, i.e., give a rent allowance of, say, 
© dust Js. a week a child. 
nanave “Frankly, this outery against the principle of subsidies 
ai js all nonsense,” Mr. Simon writes, and we agree. The country 
ve thei has long since made up its mind that the needs of the children 
ON a8 i must be satisfied. Our oldest Universities are heavily sub- 
eur tol B sidized, yet nobody talks about a Balliol man as suffering 
from the stigma of pauperism. <All education is subsidized 
N, has —and what is the use of any edueation to a child who lives 
lity in joa damp dark basement with six brothers and _ sisters ? 
shown BF We are wasting money on schools and hospitals unless we 
lowed, house our poor decently. ‘The only question is, how shall 
many the subsidies be given? With regard to proposal (b) for 
nd his nte-relief, the matter is too technical to discuss at length, 
rhitie| but Mr. Simon makes out a very strong case when he shows 
and that a rich man living in a big house is taxed at about 1 per 
sing, cent. of his income ; a poor man, father of a family and 
lieves living ina slum, pays 5 per cent. of his income ; while the 
y ae same poor father, if he lives in a decent modern house, even 
h and though it is the smallest and cheapest in which he can bring 
ghtly up his family properly, pays rates equivalent to about 10 
sired B per cent. of his income. To lighten the weight of these 
kes a unjust burdens (to a certain extent they are inevitable as 
ough F long as to him that hath shall be given) will cost the country 
plex; £20,000,000, but ** the seale could be so adapted as to reduce 
r, to the cost to not more than £10,000,000 and yet to include 
deas, the essential thing —the full reduction in the rates of the 
‘sual F standard minimum house. 
place let us now glance at (c) the suggested children’s rent 
eally allowance. It is, of course, a commonplace of housing that 
ra: there is not enough accommodation for our poorer families 
den Fat rents that they can afford to pay. About one-half of the 
new houses to be built must be let (if we would help the 
and classes most in need) at a rent of under 10s. a week. The 
es, | position with regard to our slums, in spite of the good work 
bea of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, is little better than it was at the 
ade Amistice, for the million houses that have been built have 
i. gone to accommodate not the very poor but slightly more 
— Prosperous people, who can pay rents of 15s. a week. We 
R are now rapidly approaching the end of the demand for 
houses of this type and there will be a slump and unemploy- 
~ oot in the building trade unless we take time by the forelock 
wy and begin to make it possible to build houses which can be 
let to our poorest families. A children’s rent allowance of 
ON, Is. a week per child would be a quite new principle in housing 
subsidies, but it is exactly the principle which is applicd 
on %S regards education, and we see no reason why it should 
p Not work out satisfactorily, although the proposal needs 


aseaca 


thorough consideration and far more discussion that we are 
able to give it here. A three-child family, by means of such 
an allowance, could afford the modern respectable “* minimum- 
standard ” house letting at 10s. a week if the wage-earner 
had only to pay the 7s. a week he is giving his slum landlord 
to-day. 

To come finally to (a)—Mr. Simon's demand that we should 
continue building at the rate of two hundred thousand houses 
a year. If our present building campaign is vigorously 
continued (last year it showed signs of slackening) he calculates 
that by 1931 we shall “ have done just a little more than 
clearing off the arrears and meeting the needs of the increase 
of population.” We shall, in short, have one house per 
family in 1931, and be all right, therefore, as to quantity, 
although still woefully deficient in quality. In 1931 we shall 
for the first time be able to undertake slum clearance on a 
large scale, moving 150,000 families into decent surroundings 
every year. (The other 50,000 houses will be for the natural 
increase in population, although there are now signs that 
this is reaching stabilization.) By 1941 we shall have 
cleared out all the really bad slums. By 1961 we shall have 
demolished 5,000,000 existing houses and of the 11,000,060 
houses standing in that year only the best 4,000,000 built 
since 1918 will be in existence. Slums will have disappeared. 
There is no reason, either in Mr. Simon’s opinion or in ours, 
why this happy state of affairs should not come to pass. 

With regard to overcrowding, Mr. Simon gives some 
important figures, proving beyond any doubt that the 
Registrar-General’s standard for overerowding does not 
reveal the true state of congestion in our cities. Yet even 
on his figures, there were three and a half millions of us in 


1921 living too closely packed in England and Wales. Our 
article of October 20th last on ** The Human Sardines of 


is alluded to in a statement showing that in 


32 per cent. of the 


Shoreditch ” 
that borough the appalling figure of 
population is overcrowded. 

We have a million families in our urban districts who 
cannot afford to pay the rent of a “ standard-minimum ” 
house and yet provide their children with the barest physical 
necessities. What are we going to do about it? We cannot 
leave these people in their wretchedness. Subsidies of some 
kind there must be for at least another gencration, if we 
would move them into decent surroundings at the first 
practicable opportunity. Once lodged in decent houses, if 
they fail to make good (that some will fail—possibly even 
10 per cent. of them—is a possibility that we should face 
boldly and with no particular surprise) then measures of 
segregation and special supervision can be applied to the 
residuum of incorrigible slum-makers without offence to the 
clean and respectable majority. That such a class of hopeless 
adults exists it would be foolish to deny. But it would be 
equally foolish to believe that we can separate the degenerates 
from the unfortunates when all together are plunged in the 
morass of slumland. 

In a very recent report the Scottish Board of Health finds 
that out of 350 new houses ‘*‘ the proportion of really bad 


tenants does not exceed 12 per cent.” Out of 350 houses 
visited, their inspector found 62 per cent. well kept, 26 per 
cent. fairly clean and 12 per cent. very dirty. But as Mr. 


Simon observes, “the conditions under which many slum 
dwellers have had to struggle are such that it is no wonder 
they have given up hope and become content with dirt and 
disorder... . To delay our great schemes for the improvement 
of the housing of the people on account of any unproved 
theory that slums must always be with us would be criminal 
folly.” 

While thoroughly agreeing with Mr. Simon’s attitude 
towards the housing problem, we cannot see eye-to-eye with 
him about the present necessity for a Royal Commission. 
The steam of public opinion is steadily mounting in the 
pressure-gauges of reform. The wheels of progress will 
begin to turn without any committee meetings: what we 
need are good engineers to look ahead, as Mr. Simon has done, 
with clear eyes, courage, financial skill and again courage. 


Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify the Srectator Office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY oF Eactt WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and reaeipt reference number should be 
quoted, 
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The Leopard-Rampant of Clavery 


The King Who Was a King. Tho Book of a Film. By H.G. 
Wells. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. WELLS has so often appeared before the public with a 
billiard cue balanced on the end of his nose, juggling dex- 
trously with plot and politics, a love interest and an open con- 
spiracy, a tale of adventure and a treatise on social reform, 
that we are always ready for our clever conjuror to shut up his 
box of tricks and give us a sermon instead of an entertainment. 
He has done so once again, but although he is preaching, it 
is through the medium of the cinema, where his genius is un- 
trammelled and his wonderful imagination can reach us 
directly through the eyes. 

This book is the scenario of a film against war. All who 
have ever been helped, or amused, or enlightened by the 
author during the last thirty years should rally now to his 
Support, for this adventure of his in the chartless sea of the 
“* Neo-cinema”’ may be the beginning of great films in 
England and may exert a powerful influence on world opinion. 
The tremendous theme has taken charge of Mr. Wells the 
artist. Mr. Wells the man wanted a neat moral. He wanted 
to clinch his argument and he clinched it—with a pistol. His 
hero, faced with armed aggression, whips out a revolver and 
murders both the typical war-monger and his high ideal. It 
is in its failure to provide any solution to the problems it 
propounds that the greatness of the scenario lies. 

Paul Zelinka is a representative man—representative of 
what is kingly and constructive in us all. He is an American 
workman, who through various unexpected deaths and a 
bomb outrage suddenly finds himself successor to the throne 
of Clavery, a small European monarchy which is at enmity 
with Agravia, a contiguous peasant republic. Agravia is sus- 
pected by the Claverians of having instigated ‘the bomb 
outrage which has made Paul the successor to the throne. 
Saevia, another neighbouring country (ruled by a Princess ° 
Regent, with whom Paul falls in love) is also at daggers-drawn 
with Agravia. Both Clavery and Saevia are egged on to 
attack Agravia by sinister international interests wishing to 
secure the rich calcomite deposits in the latter country. The 
skeleton of the film, it will be seen, bears some resemblance 
to Mr. Munro’s famous play, * The Rumour,” but the story is 
quite different. 

The film opens with a brutish figure in a cavern, chipping a 
flint, who changes imperceptibly from bestial to human form. 
A woman appears. Man the Maker is hammering a metal im- 
plement on an anvil. He shows his work to her, valuing her 
approval. <A second figure appears, Man the Destroyer, who 
covets only the woman and hates the Maker’s work that 
interests her. The Maker and Destroyer struggle together. 
The cavern grows dark. Thus the argument is stated and 
the story begins. 

We see the world rotating slowly (how good and how 
Wellsian !) and presently North America sweeps towards the 
audience and fills the screen. A hand appears and points to 
New York. We are in the conference room of a great business 
house. We see maps of Clavery, Agravia, Saevia: the cal- 
comite deposits of Agravia are marked in red, and we learn 
that “ free access to this calcomite means for America liberaiion 
from the stranglehold upon our metallurgy that luck has given the 
British.’ Here the British Fleet cuts in, steaming along some 
blockade coast: it fades out and is replaced by a great 
American battleship with flags flying, charging down full 
speed ahead towards the audience which is asked, “ Why 
should two great Powers quarrel like this !”? Then we have the 
British point of view. Our Foreign Minister discusses these 
calecomite deposits with the Prime Minister and before their 
eyes (and ours) float visions of Union Jacks, minarets, ele- 
phants, Himalayas, Australians, kangaroos, to the strain of 
“Rule, Britannia!” All this may restore our possibly 
flagging attention. 

At last we sce Paul Zclinka in his factory overalls. When 
ihe news arrives that he is to be the next king he goes to 
Washington and decides, although unwillingly, to accept the 
throne. Now he is in his capital, stiff and stern in his royal 
robes, standing crowned on the steps of a Cathedral. Near 
him is Michael, his cousin, protagonist of the Greater Clavery 
Movement. With Michael is Man the Destroyer of the prelude. 





 —— 





——— 


The two confer, plotting how to force Paul into the » fastory of 
against Agravia which Clavery considers necessary to ave inate iD I 
her national honour. FE pecome! 

There is a good scene between King Paul and his jj Chap the real 
eellor discussing their hopes and plans for averting mp Pee and res! 
Above them, the heraldic leopard of Clavery (symbol ¢ of a Di 
European nationalisms) grows black and gigantic Sym ee ca ae 
gering as if prepared to trample on the two lives beg, ,| whe? ' 
Paul determines to explore his kingdom and meets with r gang of 
very vivid and ingenious experiences which demonstrat, fof the | 
him the futilities and miseries connected with the old any purst 
views of flags and frontiers. It is here and in the NEXt seep by the 
we think, that the producer will have his greatest gy « Hot 
Paul’s life is by now in serious danger from the war pary; ein 
Clavery. In an eleventh-hour attempt to keep the peag, notion 
meets the President of Agravia at dawn in a frontier hoy f the Na 
and we sce the two men at a conference table endeavouring Majesty 
spoil the ‘deep, secret, silly game” of the internatiog vtua ‘ 
caleomite interests. ‘* You hold your basilisk,” Says Pajf Althou! 
alluding to the national emblem of Agravia, “ and I'll tap )#" & 





my patriotic leopard.” This is the crux of the film. ris 
r ANY 
Paul returns to his capital and arrests two pro-war minije quite | 
and three jingo journalists. When he is accused of floyiy wer?! 


you © 


democracy and the freedom of the Press, he answers (li, m 
true dictator) that he values the peace of the world more th, words 
the right of free mischief making. More, he adds grimly, ey more | 


than the lives of two or three editors. Did Mr. Wells remenhy — “"' 
how like he was making his hero to his idea of his déte-yj, 14 Fi 
Signor Mussolini ? Paul rides out on a great horse to coning | beneli 
the conspirators and shoots his cousin Michael dead. Thy in La 
ends all the intrigues (rather suddenly, one feels) and incils, consp 


tally induces the Princess Regent of Saevia to give her ha go fre 
and heart to the King of Clavery. As to the moral, we my) 
not inquire too closely. Will Paul continue to shoot ery istical 


Michael and imprison every writer who does not agree yi on the 
him? Or is it only legitimate to shoot the really importa of La 
people? We are left in the dark about Paul's subsequet paid | 
carecr and by no means convinced that his methods of seekiy later. 
the peace of the world are superior to those of Geneva. Th 
Still, the film makes one think. It makes one woale the ¢ 
for instance, why didn't Paul telegraph to the League df 
Nations ? We suspect that by now the King of Clavery dos ae 
not share the views of his creator about that institutinf 
In any case, whether Mr. Wells and his creatures could achi of firs 
a better world or not, by their enterprise and imaginat 
they certainly show us the way to better films. 
A Soldier of France a 
a 
Adventures in the Revolution and Under the Consuiatt | 
By Moreau de Jonnés. ‘Soldiers’ Tales,” edited by t#P go, 
Hon. Sir John Fortescue. Translated by Cyril Hammo 





‘DD 
(Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) Pr 
Series 


Sir Joun Forrrscur has added one more to his fascinatig) 6, 
series of ‘“‘ Soldiers’ Tales,”’ and the new addition is one of th 


very best of them. The Adventures in the Revolution and Unie ed 
the Consulate of Moreau de Jonnés make an amazing al sai 
delightful story. phra: 

M. de Jonnés seems to have been the typical middle-clas a 
Frenchman of a hundred and twenty years ago—the kind ¢ ina 


man on whose daring, reliability, and intelligence the wh! thou: 


greatness of the Revolution and Napoleon were based. i pe 
entered the service at the incredibly young age of thitle forsi 


and stayed in it for twenty-four years ; but by ill-fortune li The 
never achieved any real success as a soldier, although ky |. 
obtained a commission from the ranks. He undertook th that 
most dangerous and terrible missions. He was sent | phi 
encourage the mutineers of the Nore and met Parker, whom |! Prot 


saw executed: he served under General Humbert in 17% 1 
and he spent long years in the West Indies serving the @" 
of France in arduous and unprofitable campaigns. _D spin 

But perhaps the most interesting passages of all ave the eat 9, 


ones which describe the Revolution through the cyes of al sign 
intelligent boy. He went to Paris just in time to take pa") 9 
in the frustration of the Royalist plot to steal away the My. 
on February 28th, 1791, “ the day of poniards,” as it WED for 
called. He gives a most brilliant and graphic account of thee ivi 
whole attempted coup and La Fayette’s frustration of it 0 tha 
the nick of time. We get here in a mental picture the whos 
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— 
Revolution in its middle phase when the Moderates 
srious power. We see exactly how their position 
lermined because of the continued plotting of 
gctionaries who are trying to re-establish the old order 
the nace every kind of reform, so that at last only the extremes 
- whom we see just looming up on the horizon, 
omplish anything. Ile was actually with La Fayette 
tter burst into the he found the 
s who had come, with or without the connivance 
o steal him away. He tells how the General 
alace and suddenly found himself confronted 


story of the 
are jn precé 
pecomes UNC 


and? 
of a Danton, 
can ace 
when the la 
gang of noble 
of the King, t 
burst into the 1 
by the King : 
“ However, at the entry he took his hat off, held us back by a 
and found himselt in the presence of the King, who was 
the middle of the ‘Sire,’ he said with 
on but in a tone which indicated his pent-up anger, ‘ whilst 
eT aianal Guard and myself are doing our utmost for your 
hee these adventurers, equipped like assassins, are admitted 
eT? palace, will a raging populace 
whose vengeance power of anyone to stop.’ 
Although I was only a few yards from the King I could scarcely 
hear a word of his r ply, so much noise was going on in the next 
The phrase to be non-committal such as 


room where 


gesture, 
£ 


4 room, 
standing alone in 


come 


and on their heels 
it will be beyond the 


ippeared to me 


a hese nothing about this” but Ll heard the following words 
quite distinctly : ‘They are too-zealous servants,’ he said, ‘who 
a under the mistaken impression that [ was in danger ; do all 
you can to avoid harm coming to them. J do not wish this to 
yo any further, nor that it should be talked about. These last 
words of which L only reproduce the sense, were I think much 
more marked : they were uttered with an obvious intention and 


with emotion. 

La Fayette was apparently overwhelmed by this show of 
beneficence on the part of the IKing, who, after all, was entirely 
in La Fayette’s power, and he supinely failed to arrest the 
conspirators, Who were simply turned out of the Palace and let 
go free. The young de Jonnés, in reporting the matter to his 
section, found himself in the presence of Danton, who character- 
istically complained that the Royalists should have been shot 
onthe spot. At any rate, it does seem to have been very weak 
of La Fayette to have allowed them to go free; after all, he 
paid for it dearly by the flight to Varennes a few months 
later. 

There are also extraordinarily interesting chapters describing 
the Civil War in France and the Vendée. It is interesting 
to compare these with the descriptions of the Civil War in 
Russia during 1918, 719, and °20. Apparently civil wars are 
always much the same. Altogether this is a fascinating book 
of first-hand history. 


An Indictment of Western 
Civilization 
of Civilisation, 
6d.) 


Kalki or the Future By 8. Radhakrislnan. 

Kegan Paul, 2s. 
Some two years and a-half ago Professor Radhakrishnan, who 
is Professor of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, gave a 
series of public lectures on Indian Philosophy at King’s 
College, Strand. Those of us who had the good fortune to 
attend, will remember the alert and vivid personality of the 
lecturer, a spare figure, with flashing eyes and a beautifully 
modulated voice, conveying in a series of exquisitely turned 
phrases an equal mastery of the intricacies of English language 
and Hindu metaphysics. As one followed him through the 
mazes of what must be reckoned the most ambiguous system of 
thought which the ingenuity of the human mind has yet 
struck by what the Professor will, I hope, 
forgive me for calling the Western incisiveness of his mind. 
The subject was so obscure, the exposition so clear, the 
metaphysic so other-worldly, the treatment so matter of fact, 
that whatever one might think about the merits of Hindu 
philosophy, there could be no two opinions about those of the 
Professor, 

The same qualities of clarity and precision distinguish 
the present work. Paying due acknowledgment to the 
spiritual valucs it is never obsessed by them, while the author, 
though aspiring to a better world, never shows the slightest 
‘ign of losing his head in the clouds of his aspirations. Almost 
one might take it for the product of a first rate Western, rather 
than of a first rate Eastern mind. Almost, but not quite ; 
for the Professor is sufficiently a good Hindu to find in the 
“ilization of the Kast an excellent stick with which to chastise 
that of the West, 


evolved, one was 


XUM 


The indictment of Western civilization follows lines which 
by now are sufliciently familiar. We have no religion, yet feel 
the need of one; our system of morals is purely conventional, 
a mere habit of acting in ways of which other people approve, 
and is palpably breaking down, with the result that young 
people increasingly identify the good life with the satisfaction 
of their more obvious desires, and act as if the only way to 
get rid of their temptations was to yicld to them. We worship 
wealth, are dominated by machines and defray in uniformity 
and standardization the price of economic success. Our 
democracy political and tho:e 
countries which boast loudest of liberty and equality are most 
notorious for their disrespect of personal freedom and their 


is mere window-dressing, 


suppression of individuality. Finally our civilization makes 
palpably for war ; internationally we are brigands, owning no 
right but the right of the stronger, and using our reasons to 
invent moral justifications for the indulgence of instincts of 
cupidity and aggression in which clory without 
hypocrisy. Unless we mend our ways we are threatened with 
the advent of the next Avatar Kalki, who, according to Id 
Ilindu text, will come ‘ when socicty reaches a stage where 
property alone confers rank, wealth becomes the only source 


suvages 


uno 


of virtue, passion the sole bond of union between husband 
and wife, the of the 
only means of enjoyment, and outer trappings are confused 
with inner religion.” 

Professor Radhakrishnan’s indictment, though scathing, is 
by no means new. Indeed, as Mr. Wells has pointed out in his 
book The Open Conspiracy, nothing is more remarkable in con- 
agreement which all 
as to the nature of the evils from 
which civilization suffers, and of the remedies for which they 
call. Like other modern the Professor finds in 
science, or rather in the use we have made of science, the chief 
culprit. Man’s scientific knowledge and mechanical ingenuity 
have completely outstripped his social wisdom and sense of 
corporate responsibility. Science has given us powers fit for 
gods, and we bring to their employment the mentality of 
schoolboys. What is more, this modern civilization which 
science has made, with its apparatus of cinemas and cars, 
is spreading and will increasingly spread over the whole globe. 
But, while the East puts on the external trappings of the West, 
her soul remains untouched. Professor Radhakrishnan quotes 
with approval the comment of a peasant upon the marvels 
of science introduced to him in a lecture by Maxim Gorky, 
** Yes, we are taught to fly in the air like birds, and to swia 
in the water like fishes, but how to live on the earth we ‘0 not 
know.’ Cars may pollute every road in the wo.ld, and 
Hollywood exhibit its sub-human mentality on every sereen 
from China to Peru, but the civilization of the East will 
survive when that of the West has passed into the limbo of 
life’s discarded experiments, because it possesses ** the life- 
giving character of human and spiritual values.” 

Kor Professor Radhakrishnan believes that the 
personality is composed of three constituents, body, mind, and 
spirit. Rising above the animal level, we have achieved a 
mastery of ** mind over life and matter,’ but we have not yet 
attained, except in the persons of life’s most advanced 


falsehood source success in life, sex 


temporary life than the exists among 


enlightened modern men 


observers, 


human 
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representation, the mystics, the saints, and the original moral- 
ists, to the assertion of “ spirit over mind, life and body.” And 
it is to the domination of spiritual values in the departments of 
life now under the sway of mind or body, that Professor 
Radhakrishnan looks for the regeneration of civilization. 
“* The universe has spent so much pain and trouble to produce 
human individuals who adore the good, the lovely and the 
true, and who are not content with a finished animality.” 


Cc. KE. M. Joan. 


The Cloven Hoof 


The History of the Devil. 
Paul. 8s. 6d.) 


By KR. Lowe Thompson. (Kegan 
Tue title of Mr. Thompson's book is wider than his subject. 
He gives us rather a history of the Devil's habiliments, or of 
one of his forms; a history of the cloven hoof, the horns, and 
the tail. Moreover, Mr. Thompson’s Devil is dead and 
never really existed. We are prevented, therefore, from 
tracing quite intimately the soul that inhabited this form. 
If Mr. Thompson had written a true history of the Devil, 
the Devil who is still alive and will continue to live however 
many times he changes his appearance, he would have spoken 
of him with more respect ; and of our ancestors who encoun- 
tered him in their own fashion. His approach would have 
been more psychological and more profound. 

We must not lay on Mr. Thompson's shoulders, however, 
the failings that are common to so many anthropologists. 
We might expect scientists to realize that the fact of our 
being here alive is, from our point of view, proof that our 
ancestors were adequate to their environment. Their beliefs 
worked, and we should be grateful to them. They found the 
and, perhaps, we could have taught them no 
better in their circumstances. It would be more-valuable, 
surely, to understand them than to call them up for judgment. 
It is just here, however, that most scientists fail in rigour. 
Like Mr. Thompson they profess that truth is a pragmatic 
value, conditioned by circumstances. None the less, they 
regard our own truths as absolute and the truths of our 
forefathers as feeble and superstitious. Something in the 
same way Mr. Thompson writes: ‘“ The savage will not 
distinguish between causation and coincidence,” and forgets 
that there have been modern philosophers who prided them- 
selves on their equal stupidity. 

At any rate we should thank our author for the liveliness 
of his modern instances of superstition. : 


way to live: 


* All the world over, people will eat the flesh of courageous 
animals to gain courage and avoid the flesh of timorous beasts, 
lest they become infected by their cowardice. By a very natural 
progression specitic virtues may become associated with different 
parts of an animal's body; when, for example, one English boy 
will tell another that if he eats fishes’ eyes he will be able to see 
under water ; 


or the grease of a shaggy bear has a vogue as a 
hair restorer.” 


We may all find ourselves attributing a very special potency 
to raw meat juice, or to Steak Tartare. Some people have 
yrossly overdosed themselves with vitamines in the hope 
that they will flourish like a cabbage. For many there is a 
superstitious attraction in gland extracts; for more still 
there is a superstitious horror. A mascot sells in millions, 
as if millions of men still thought that the laws of the universe 
depended on a small piece of iron. And these are extreme 
in thousands of ways we eat and drink associations 
with our meals : 


examples ; 
we move and have our being in magic. 

It is in the Magician that Mr. Thompson sces the origin of 
the Devil; the Magician dressed in the horns and skin of a 
wild animal to perform the rites necessary for his tribe's 
success in hunting. In European caves of the Old Stone Age 
we find paintings which represent these ritual dances ; and 
Mr. Thompson urges that the witchcraft of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance was a survival of the ancient rites and 
He has an interesting chapter on the Magician him- 
in which he suggests an explanation why wizards should 


religion. 


sell 


so often be men with female characteristics and witches 
women with male characteristics. The magician cultivates 


his personality to achieve the power in his society which is 
| 


denicd him on the seore of physical equipment. 


The most Hluminating part of his book is his discussion of 
There 


witcheraft and devil-worship in historic times. is a 


ee 
—— 
large gap between the Old Stone Age and the Comparation fl 
recent days of Christendom ; and it is interesting to a 
Thompson trying to fill the gap by conjecture and comy 
His identification of Harlequin, the Erl-King, Herne 
Hunter, and the Devil of the Middle Ages is persuasive, ; 
‘an be no doubt that pagan rites did persist, ang live ain 
underground life in Kurope almost to our own days. It a 
probable, also, that from time to time they flareq up j 
something much more real and menacing, and th 
of witchcraft had much similarity to the old fertility ta 
Perhaps, too, Mr. Thompson is justified in seeing, a eal 
the elements in our picture of the Devil, the primitive medic 


Parigght 


at Outbuny 


» . : lb 
man of the Stone Age, clothed as a goat, a bison, OF a dep 
We wish, however, that he had cast his net further into ty 

U 


ocean of comparative religion ; for in this insistence yp 
single thread of tradition he leaves much ground Une xplng 
and weakens the symbolism of religion until it becom 
barely intelligible. Even when ancient forms persist. thee 


must be filled with new and living experience if they Continns 

to have validity. R 
Some Books on Fishing 

The Tale of a Wye Fisherman. By H. A. Gilbert. (Methyey, ¢ 


Rod and Stream: Miscellaneous Papers on the Sport of Fis) 
By Arthur Sharp. (Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6c.) a 

Dry Fly Fishing for Beginners. By R. C. 
Black. 3s. 6d.) 


Simpson, (4 
Pusiisuers who know their business get fishing books og 
now, when only a few fortunate ones have begun to use the 
rods, but all who love these weapons are throwing glang 
towards them. Still, many salmon have been landed already— 
let us begin with Mr. Gilbert's book on the Wye—which thirty 
years ago was despaired of, and in 1927 saw over ten thous 
salmon taken by the rod. This means that the fishing righ 
are worth about fifty thousand a year; and Mr. Gilberts 
probably right in holding that more men earn a living wy 
off the water than when it was all net-fished. 
that the average of the salmon increased. \r 
Gilbert himself tells his experience with four forty-pounden 
Miss Davey’s account of her struggle with the biggest of» 
a 59 Ib. fish, is duly given. It was landed by lamplight afte 
two hours of “ the sort of strain that will kill a 20 Jb. fia 
seven or eight minutes.” 


It seems als 


size has 


But the main interest of the book lies in its serious deta 
account of the means which have been used to revive t 
stock of salmon. For what has been done in the Wye can 


done elsewhere. It is not only a question of sportsmen 
pleasure. Unlimited net-fishing in confined spaces, that bs 


any British river, means extirpation of the stock —and cons 
quently of the netsmen’s livelihood and of the food sup 
Mr. Gilbert fully recognizes that the angler’s interest Is pi 
paramount. Commercial fishing has to be combined witht! 
other, and like every real sportsman this angler has studi 
and sympathized with the netsman’s skill and varying fortune 
There is an excellent description of the various types of net 
use on the Wye and of the waters they work in. Also, the 
is speculation whether the Wye cannot be cleared of coats 
fish and made into a trout-fishing as well as a salmon one- 
for the less opulent anglers. 

Mr. Sharp’s pleasant little book is mostly concerned Wi 
trout, and has some useful the ethics 
wading —how far it spoils sport for others. There is a 20 
chapter on dapping with the natural fly though as a ™ 
the difliculty consists, we should have said, in keeping ' 
fly still on the water rather than in making it move. A’ 
there is detail about burn fishing—no art—and {0 
such as have not mountain streams in reach, here are ent! 
ments to go after perch, dace, chub, tench —and, of cours 
pike. But he has mor 
sense of the picturesque accompaniments of angling than Mr 
R. C. Simpson, whose book on “ Dry Fly Fishing * is 2 lit 
though full of informatio 
One thing, however, which he says is worth repeating : under 
sized trout should be slipped back into the water — not throw! 
This is specially true where fish of half a pound or so have tog 


observations on 


casy 


Mr. Sharp is none of your purists. 


too austerely technical useful 


back, as they are exhausted by being played before they # 
Janded. 
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HOW w ABOLISH m SLUMS 


E. D. SIMON, 


MANCHESTER, 


if we set our minds to this 
problem we can completely abolish our 


slums in a 


generation, and that the cost to the country will not be 


He hopes that this book will help to convince the 


public that the complete abolition of the slum is practical politics. 
He shows how it should be tackled without resting or slackening 
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BROTHER & 


by DOROTHY VAN DOREN. 


by LARRY BARRETTO. 
revolt of youth against tradition. 
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—Spectator. 


Notable Biography. 
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New Novels. 


BROTHER 


The story of 
1 and unhappy elder brother’s 
s adored and lucky youngest 





brother, and of the inarticulate but very 
real feeling between them. 7s. 6d. 





ENCHANTMENT 
A study of ry 
7s. 6d. 





THE CASE 


FOR THE DEFENDANT 
by HANS AUFRICHT-RUDA, 
Bernard Miall. 
young German writer, this is the story of 
‘rench officer in the days of 


translated by 
The first novel of a 


ns, a story based on historic 


fact and of extraordinary ee eo 


. 6d. 





THE THREE AMATEURS 


. Lewis. A new thriller by 


the author of The Brand of the Beast; a 
tale of mystery, crime, and detection, sus- 


7s. 6d. 


admirable ingenuity. 
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SHORES 


by EMIL LUDWIG, translated by Eden and 
Paul. 
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"Observer. “ Charming 
of Near Eastern scenes.” 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 








T EULENBERG, translated by 
“ His picture of the 
orn is the most cruel one that 
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By OWEN SYMS. 75, 64. 
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THE FIVE BOOKS OF MR. Moss)“ 


By IZAK GOLLER. 7s. 64. ne 
“The kind of novel about Anglo-Jewry that _we want.” " 
—Evening Standerj 


THE SLIPPERY LADDER 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 7s, 64. a 


A lively story of a young Londoner's career, 


AT THE SOUTH GATE 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND. 7s. 64. wt I 


A story which will captivate all admir« srs of Mr ‘ha 
delightful novels. “ A wholly charming story. ning Pog, 
By GEORG VON DER VRING. 7s, 64. at 
A vivid and intimate story of a German soldier's life during 
the War. ‘ Deserves to be read by everyone.’’—Spectator, 


TAWNY EYES 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETIBRIDGE. 

7s. 6d. net 
An absorbing story in which the central character is g 
unscrupulous and clever woman. 





THERE’S NO END TO IT 
By NEGLEY FARSON. 7s. 6d. net 
The story of a thrilling contest of right against wrong, by te 
author of “ Daphne's in Love. | 


THE ACCOMPLICE 
By JEAN MORTOLA. 


An unusual and dramatic 


THE DEATH OF THE CLAIMANT | 
By A. RICHARD MARTIN. 3s. 6. nt | 


A brilliant detective story by the author of “ The Cassiodon 
Case.’ 


3s. 6d. n 


story with an amazing heroine. 








GENERAL LITERATURE 
FISHING WAYS AND WILES 


By MAJOR Ii. E. MORRITT. With an Introduction 

by Lorp Howarp pe WatpeN. Illustrated. — 6s. net 

A book of fishing wisdom of great interest to the beginner a 
well as to the more expert angler. 


THE TALE OF A WYE FISHERMAN 
By CAPTAIN H. A. GILBERT. Illustrated. 65. ne 


A delightful book for anglers which discu ancient ane 
modern methods of capturing Wye salmon, 


NOW ON VIEW . 
By IVOR BROWN. 5s. net 


A volume of essays in which the well-known dramatic crite oi 
the Manchester Guardian ur time 


surveys the fun and foibles of our 
PLATO : TIMAEUS AND CRITIAS 
By Professor A. FE. TAYLOR. net 


A translation, by the au the yr of Plato: Ti ! md - $ Werk 
of two Platonic dialogu of historical importan 1 romante 
interest. 


CHEMISTRY IN DAILY LIFE 
By S. GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Ph. D 6s. net 
echnical language of the mo 





t interesting 


A description in non-te 
bearing 0a 


achievements of modern chemistry whi 
our daily live 
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Fiction 
Historical, More or Less 


Susanne ‘Trautwein. Translated by 
Charley. (Martin Seeker. 7s. 6d.) 
By Max Brod. ‘Translated by 





Dok; 


rady of Laws. By 
= +: Palmer and L. W. 
eubeni, Prince of the Jews. 


P jaller cnopf. 7s. 6d 
Waller. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
ST i Poor Wretch.”” By Emma Beatrice Brunner. 
N “J = - 
S. 6d. ne (Besant. 78. 6d.) > ee ee 
\d. ambiting Penelope’s Man. By John Erskine. (Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d. By Lily Anne Coppard. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The Orange Court. 


nur novelists of Germany are busied with the past, and espe- 


hs. ally with the strange glowing world of Renaissance Italy, 
®, fee cial) 


© yhich their ancestors desired so thirstily while they cestroyed 
NOSES it, Among yaster, more pretentious works, Our Lady of 
Od, ne, as comes like a lovely surprise. It is a book original, 
its dream-like quality is of too 


a 





4thmic, and grat ious ; 
J rhythmic, an 





— clear a strain to Iet it pass into nightmare, as some modern 
historic novels do. The Lady of Laws, Olimpia di Porta 

. 64. ng, Ravegnana, professor in the ancient University of Bologna, 
FP > is a creation in the Renaissance taste, an enigmatic, double- 
natured virgin with something divine in her. She is violated 

6d in the dark, among the laurels and the stars, nor knows if her 
Asi F assailant be god or bandit ; but, when she intervenes com- 
19 Poa, assionately in her city’s distracted hour, Bologna accepts her 
son as the child of miracle. She protects the defeated when 

. the violent Lambertazzi makes himself despot, and dwells 
Od. net F between her boy and her students, adored and rapt in medita- 


Aa tion, till the tyrant, losing his heir, claims her son as his also, 
and sullies her honour by declaring she has lived as his mistress. 
Distraught in her agony, she wanders to the plague camp, 
like a lost Madonna, and perishes there with her patients, 
But her son avenges the chastity of her soul. It is the figure 
of Ravegnana that makes the book—a figure remote and proud, 
something of a Hypatia, something of a Mary, unique of its 
kind and so condemned to loneliness. The city and country 
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“a around her are very lucidly visible, though more in the 
~ i mediaeval than the Renaissance key. The groups in the 
festival gardens, listening to the lutes; the children playing 
; in the river while the lord and lady hold baffling converse 
6d. uct I in the meadow ; Lambertazzi’s gold mantle falling over his 
4 son as he embraces him; La Ravegnana’s fair fastidious 
T house, prepared as if for an Annunciation—these are memor- 
6d. net ee able pictures. The horrors of Sfiga’s martial quarters, and 
issiodon Ime the soft, ghastly colloquics outside the plague camp, are 
® quite as insistent ; but they are subdued to the mournful] 
—= § music of the lady's destiny. Inviolable though violated, La 
Ravegnana could find her way back to God only through the 
ultimate resignations. This is a poignant and haughty story, 
very sensitively translated. 

| The action of Max Brod’s Reubeni, Prince of the Jews, moves 
luction pdarkly and confusedly in the vexed period of time imme. 
sabe diately before and after the Sack of Rome; and, since it 
tddies about the pulsating secret life of the Ghettos in Bohemia, 
Sltaly,and Portugal, the atmosphere does often become night- 
MAN pmarish, heavy with daemonie wings, and startled with ominous 
» Mc. Beers. Yet the conception of the boy David, hating in his 
t GB Prgue dwelling the departure of beauty from Israel, deter- 
» unng to restore pride and splendour to his grovelling race, 
}'ven if he has to honour God “ with evil instincts ” of guile 
nc. Beind deception, is instinct with subtlety and strength. We 
time find him again as Reubeni, ambassador and soldier from the 
|Hysterious country of Chator, where dwell the princely and 
Ss punbrken tribes of his people. He treats with Pope Clement, 
. net FP talks with Arctino, shuffles with Machiavelli, sits to Michel- 
~~ tngelo as he works at Moses. The apparition of Molcho, the pure 
p*cstatic who unconsciously confutes all his guile, brings him to 
Hinal disgrace, yet saves something of his dream. Inchoate 
: tad Wordy as the novel seems at times, it has passages of 

rel resgreaet ae oie 
ng 00 sudden transition to the audacious days of the English 
Restoration, and the limited, if lively, ideals of Mr. Samucl 
= Pepys. In My Wife, Poor Wretch, Miss Brunner has presented 
Elizabeth's impression of life with the immortal diarist—and 
. ~ ingeniously that few of his warmest admirers will refuse 
7» & Meher the tribute of some appreciative smiles. The fashions, the 


|“Musements, the little excitements of the day run brightly 
logether; Elizabeth's love and jealousy flame and 





fade ; 





XUM 


pretty Nelly gives 


Mrs. Knipp .shows her detested face ; 
sound advice ; and Will Hewer runs frantically about at his 


offices of reconciliation. Here is a rollicking account of how 
Mr. Pepys really came to end his diary. But though it be 
amusing, we are not easily to be cheated of the moving sin- 
cerity of those concluding words. Since he did take his 
“poor wretch ” to Holland when he finished, and since she 
died very soon after, he found his life too changed to begin 
again, whatever befell his eyes. For he married her for love 
when she was fifteen, and continued to love her—* in his 
fashion.”” Miss Brunner’s is a gay piece of comedy, ringingly 
accented. 

Those who enjoyed The Private Life of Helen of Troy will 
proceed to like Penelope’s Man. Opinion was early divided 
upon the character of Odysseus; and tradition soon mur- 
mured that Ithaca and the queen had no abiding charm for 
him, and that he set sail again for the Happy Isles. But why 
it should amuse anybody to find the favourite of the grey-eyed 
goddess turned into a mild Babbitt, enduring a little back- 
chat from Circe, and Calypso, and the Sirens, I do not quite 
understand. ‘ Mr. Erskine makes it plain that he thinks all 
mankind very much alike,” remarks his publisher. The 
plain man will be grateful. Parody is good; satire is good. 
When Shakespeare most desired to express his despair of 
humanity he mocked at the Homeric heroes ; but he did it with 
rage and torment, and he left chivalry to Hector, wild beauty to 
Troilus—and great words to Odysseus. Mr. Erskine’s notion 
of life is so very banal. However, if you can endure his depre- 
ciation of golden Helen, see what he makes of the mysterious 
sun-goddess who tested the souls of men, or of candid 
Nausicaa. 

The Orange Court, by Mrs. Coppard, is washed by the waves 
of the enchanted sea. It is a warm bright book, all aglow 
with orange trees. An Englishwoman, wronged by her lover, 
comes to San Maurizio. She is allowed to gather her oranges 
from the tree; and so “ Italian,’ chained to Liguria, 
while the susceptible Southerns heal her heart with their skilful 
love-making. Pauline never becomes definite enough to account 
for so much adoration ; but the story does not much matter. 
The vivid moody young Italians are engaging ; and the ebb 
and flow of summer life around the bay with its pageant of 
clear colours seems very attractive on a winter's day. There's 
something appealing, if a little inconsequent, about the tale. 
But why does Mrs. Coppard, whose descriptive style promises 
well, freely indulge in a barbarism like ** enthuse ” ? It makes 
one shiver among the orange trees. 

RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


THE PROPHET'S WIFE. By R. O. Prowse. (Gollancz, 
%s. 6d.)—John Hepworth, the founder of a new ethical society, 
is that rare thing in fiction—a great man whose greatness we 
are actually made to feel. His combination of intense vitality 
and independence with certain obtuse qualities is true to 
human nature. Susan, who values little things so much, who 
is overpowered by her husband’s massive brain, and who 
wilts under his self-sufficient objectivity, is equally lifelike ; 
and the tragedy of their marriage, analysed with such pene- 
trating insight, is the more poignant because both of them 
are fundamentally sensitive and unselfish. Mr. Prowse 
demonstrates again that the oldest theme can become new 
in the hands of a genuine literary artist. 


goes 


HOMER IN THE SAGE-BRUSH. By James Stevens. 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.)—They are very savage old teamsters, 


cow punchers, miners, and lumbermen in Mr. Stevens’ short 
stories of the old North-West. Swede Henry tries to bite 
Black Larrity’s ear off, but Larrity is ahead of him and pops 
out his eye. Hard drinking and hard fighting is scarcely a 
fit description for such mighty creatures. There are softer 
moods, too; but the whole book is full of vigour and vivid 
description. The publishers describe Mr. Stevens’ work as 
“epic”; but we feel that even Achilles could not pass as 
a he-man in such company. 


Answets to Questions on Religion 


1. St. Ambrose as Bishop of Milan 2. Theophilu he 
Legend of St. Dorothea states that after her martyrdom she sent him 


fruit and roses. 3. Queen Margaret of Scotland. $. Chris- 
tiana in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 5. St. Francis and the Wolf, 
—. St. Ambrose 7. At the Baptism of St. Augustine. - 
8. Rome. Tradition says it was the steps Christ came down alter 
His condemnation. 9, St. Menica. 10. A Roman Legien, 
mostly Christians, whose prayer for rain saved tho army when 
perishing of thirst. ll. St. Barnabas 12. Because _his 
Festival often coincides with the Whitsuntide Feast 13. King 


Henry I. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 239.) 


Like other handbooks, A Magistrate's Handbook, by S. R. C, 
Bosanquet and D. HL. J. Chalmers (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 
is, of course, intended as a book of reference, but the 
reader interested in the elementary stage of the Justice of his 
country will find so much which is illuminating in every 
section that he will be led on from one to the other and finally 
come, to his great surprise, upon the first appendix. The 
one thing which might improve the book is a glossary of strange 
words. They can be found in the index if you know where to 
look for them: but a little list containing information as to 
what are * appellants,” ‘ complainants,” ** exhibits ~ (some- 
times they are dead hens !), * arraignments,” and, most of all, 
what is an “ indictable offence,” would be found exceedingly 
useful. Possibly Stipendiary Magistrates, who have to be bar- 
risters respectively of five or seven years’ standing. would cavil 
at the authors’ declaration on the first page that “in modern 
language the terms Magistrate and Justice of the Peace are now 
synonymous.” The sections on Probation and Children’s Courts 
might be usefully expanded ; for instance, the fact is not noted 
that in the London Children’s Courts a Woman Justice must 
always be present on the Bench. The whole book may be 
recommended to the newly appointed Magistrate as an 
excellent supplement to that bewildering work, Stone's 
Justices Manual, 

% * % x 

The late seventeenth-century business correspondence — 
almost strictly business, but with the occasional gracious 
touch of © kisse your hands and remaine . . .”-- of Mr. William 
Bolton, a Madeira wine-shipper and general merchant, with 
his agents in England does not at first blush sound attrac- 
tive. But shining through the dry details is revealed a sterling 
solid English character, and in addition there is in The Bolton 
Letters (Laurie, Vol. I., 7s. 6d.) for those who are interested 
in the commercial history of the period (1695-1700) a vast 
deal of information concerning the trade carried on between 
Ireland (which in those days exported wheat), England, 
Madeira, the West Indies, and the American Plantations, 

* * * * 

Forty vears ago Mr. Bromley-Davenport (than whom no 
better all-round sportsman ever lived) was writing that, as 
far as big-game shooting was concerned, “ Norway is used 
up already.” But Mr. Frantz Rosenberg’s Big Game Shooting 
in British Columbia and Norway (Hopkinson, 25s.) lends no 
support to this gloomy dictum, for it contains some breathless 
descriptions of successful stalks in Norway, after both wild 
reindeer and elk, though he laments that “ game-preservation 
nnd democracy do not go well together.” The author has 
also to tell of triumphs in British Columbia over grizzly, 
moose and eariboo (the American representatives of the elk 
und reindeer), over wild sheep and the stately but stupid 
Rocky Mountain goat, and his experience in Canada can still 
be repeated by others. His photographs are particularly good, 
und the book well worth reading. 

* ue oe 

The Pilgrimage of Buddhism (Macmillan, 15s.) is a charmingly 
written account of two Sabbatical vears spent by an American 
professor of philosophy-— Dr. James Bissett Pratt——in journey- 
ing with his wife in the lands of Buddhism. He states in his 
preface that he does not deal with the Buddhism of Tibet, 
Nepal, and Mongolia, but in point of fact many of his descrip- 
tions of Chinese monasteries would apply equally well to the 
red-cap brethren of Leh, or Ladakh. We can recommend 
this volume both as a general description of the various 
Buddhistic cultures and as a discerning review of a phase of 
#astern life which is not as yet dissolving before our eves, like 
the customs of the nearer countrics of Islam. There is a 
prodigious amount of Knowledge and observation in these 
700 closely printed pages. 

% % ¢ ” 

The method which Professor H. W. Garrod applies in his 
new critical study of Collins (Clarendon Press, 5s.) is both 
serviceable and refreshing. Ile concentrates our logical 
attention on the poems of Collins: and it is surprising to 
note how badly articulated most of them seem after any close 
examination. Vagueness and obscurity and rampant care- 
Jessness are shown almost everywhere. The only poem which 
passes the test uninjured is the simplest and greatest, Mow 
Sleep the Brave; even the Ode to Hvening contains tlaws ; 
at one point it is downright unintelligible. Professor Garrod’s 
aim is not to be destructive: and he does not lessen our 
regard for Collins. Ife makes it possible, however, to give 
fiims a juster appreciation. 


t * a * 
Meredith's poetry is neither ravishing nor comely. When 
we read it in bulk the clearest emotion that it rouses is a 
sort of dismal exasperation. Yet there is more than mere 


intcHectual twisting in his verse ; there are spurts of eloquence 





——. 
and sometimes there is even a new and Original, gen. 
surprising justness of phrase : as if Meredith, trying Feral 
syntax of his own and hoist the English language to fn 
plane of expression, had suddenly found himself at rhe 
There is always, in addition, the interest of his ments} jon 
and any reader who can accustom hiimseif to Mer 
literary bad manners, will find him a storchouse of fret 
and even of technical suggestions. There js thus NOU 
place for Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s complete edition 1 
Poetical Works of George Meredith (Constable, 8s. 6d . Th 
few notes which the editor adds are made unusually Valu 
by the fact that they are based on conversations with 
poct himself. Mh ty 


er 


x x % % 


The student of Japanese affairs will find much to inter 
him in Japan under Taisho Tenno, 1912 1926, by i 
Morgan Young, the editor of the Japun Chronicle (\y. 
und Unwin, 12s. Gd.). The late Emperor's reign pga, 
great changes to Japan and left her recognized as one off 
world Powers, but the advance in wealth and prestige ha, 
less favourable side. Mr. Young is a commendably F 
passionate chronicler as a rule, but he has some hard ¢h « 
to say about the Allied intervention in Siberia in anq ry 
1918, and about the strikes and political scandals that ocean 
after the War. Ile notes the readiness of some Japan 
politicians to stir up ill-feeling against England » 4, 
Japanese trade in China might profit. The wiser heads « 


’ 









Tokio, we may be sure, regret such propaganda, since Jy 
dare not remain isolated in her China policy. 


A Library List 


Brocrariuy :—Remembered Yesterdays. By Sir S. D, Ry. 
daranaike. (John Murray.  15s.)——Pius X. By Ry 
Bazin. (Sands. 6s.) Confucius and his Quest, } 
Maurice Magre. (Thornton Butterworth. —5s.)—)y, 
Wesley. By Arnold Lunn. (Cassells. 


7s. 6d.)—Mm 
Candid Chronicles. By WL. Charlesworth.  (Maemilly 


17s.) John Cameron's Odyssey. By Andrew Fan 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 

RELIGION :--—-Newman's Apologetic. By J.D. Folghera. (Sw 
5s.)——Prayer for all Times — By Pierre Charles, § 
(Sands. 5s.) Jesus of Nazareth. By Dr. Charles Go 
(Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) The Bible in ty 


Light of To-day. Modernism : 
By © The Enquiring Layman.” 


And What it Did for 
(Newnes. 2s. 64, each 


MISCELLANEOUS :—The Mythology of Reparations. By RX, 
Long. (Duckworth. 6s.) Eagles, Black and Wh 
By Augur. (Appleton. 5s.) Fishing Ways and Wik 
By Major H. EK. Morritt. (Methuen. — 6s.)——Tnil 


the Hunted. By J.-L. Clark. (Chatto and Windus, 2k 


Hisrory :—A History of the English Bar and Attornate 


1450. By H. Cohen. (Sweet and Maxwell. 30s.) 
Industriat Efficiency and Social Economy. By NX. \ 
Senior. (King. 2 Vols. 32s.) 

Noves :—Ways of Escape. By N. Forrest. (Constal 


3s. 6d.) The Slippery Ladder. By W. Pett Ridg 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) The Prison House. By D 
Gardiner. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) The Squire's Daughte 
By KF. M. Mayor. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) Rays 
Memory. By Marcu Beza. (Dent. 6s.) The Fov 
Graces. By R. Crompton. (Hodder and Stoughte 
Zs. 6d.) Passing By and Overlooked. By Maur 
Baring. New Edition. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)-—\e 


Days Whipping. By John Biggs. (Heinemann. 75.6 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questut 


submitted is awarded this week to Lady Clarke Jervox 
Kirby House, Hungerford, for the following : 


Questions on Religion 


1. What Bishop was nominated by a child ? 

2. Who was converted from heathendom by a gil 
flowers 7 

3. Who taught her people to say 

4. Who fed her travelling companions on pomegranates ? 
5. Whose teaching converted an animal ? 
6. To whom is the authorship of the ‘Te Deum attributed ? 
7. When was it first sung ? 

8%. Where is the Scala Santa and why is it so called ? 

9. Who begged when dying that she might be reme 
the Altar ? 

10. What was the Thundering Legion and why so called! 

11. What Apostle has no Vigil to his Festival % 

12. What is the reason ? 

13. What English King abolished the Curfew ? 


grace before meals 


Answers will be found on page 247, 


robered & 
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oa WITH PROFIT. Hospital Gazettes say 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Gazette — 


ASSURAN(C ‘E “We have no hesitation in describing Genasprin 


as excellent. Its purity is unquestioned. 


AT | Guy’s Hospital Gazette 
NON PROFIT RATES “Genasprin can stand upon its own merits, as 
its acknowledged purity is sure to make it 
be sent on application widely appreciated.’ 


The Scottish Provident Institution | all. Chemists —2)- | 


oa for Mutual Life Assurance 
! HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; - — 
17 Pall Mail, S.W.1 The SAFE Brand of Aspirin ail 
FUNDS £20,500,000 GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 
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ervice in the | 
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lfield | 
Coalfields. 
a aE = | 
LOOKING BEYOND RELIEF, 
N the derelict coalfield areas there is now som 
| prospect of immediate relief which shall bring tg 
men, women and children the bare necessities of life. 
| Beyond relief there is needed other help which is np 
| Jess fundamental and in its ultimate significance of 
| even greater importance. 
| Our workers are looking beyond relief—giving som | 
| work immediately to single men, encouraging schemes 
of public utility, and helping to provide allotmens 
URODONAL—the definite ly for Rheu- ; 
a discovered by the cclebrated French and seeds, etc., etc, 
t, J. L. Chatelain, i armless ient ; : ee ie 
composition which entirely dissolves. uric acid, HELP TO GIVE NEW HOPE TO 
a t re t s s f lle al ‘oC R’ wy MNS A ’ Ny 
miatic troubles." It is. prepared in the form of 8 THESE DIST RESSED PEOPLE, 
granular ¢ tervescent salt, an acts ina gent e, : 
Without causing the least injury to the system, WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT. 
| Clothing, especially for men, is urgently needed, 
RODONAL Please send gifts of moneya id cli thing 
which will be gratefully acknowledged, 
—_~ | to. the 
; 3/- 5/- & 12/- Society of Friends (Quakers) 
a bottle. | COALFIELDS DISTRESS | 
| 
| | COMMITTEE 
Urodonal is obtainable at all Chemists (Chairman: Joan M. Fe | 
and Stores or of the Sole Concessionaires Room S, FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON Rb, 
——. 164, PICCADILLY, W.1 Clothing from, oe North of England shoul 
Ls . a 7 sent to Friends Meeting 11 Mount Sir 
Ae. 78, STRAND, W.C.1 eee Bean 
Pie and at all Branches. ——— | 
DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES | 
Life is a burden 
Ew’ 17e 18 a Durden | 
in many a poor home, because the | 
breadwinner is in need of a_ proper | 
surgical appliance which would enable | 
him, or her, to get back to work. 
. ° | 
If you are interested in any such | 
person, and wish to help, send your 
contribution and you will receive 
“letters” in proportion to the amount 
of your subscription. Address The 
Secretary, The 
R LS ical 
a Oe oyal Surgica 
For 62 years DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES have been welcoming the 
Nation's orphan and destitute little ones, and in that time they have e e 
admitted 106,000 boys and girls and babies. Five on an average come 1 ociet 
in daily. Nearly 8,000 supported. 3 
Will you send 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
10/- y | ? 3 ’ 
to feed one child Patron - - - HLM. THE KING 
for ten days? — : 
Bete 4 : You .can help by bringing the work oi 
116 boys and girls were admitted in the first 2 weeks of this year. the Society to the notice of your friends. 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, | = Eg 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. = —_ ae | 
Billi a —_ 
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Motors and Motoring 


Taxation and the Use of Motor Vehicles. 


yxaTION is in the minds of inany people at the present time, 
1 below I am giving some information concerning motor 
hich shows well how highly we are taxed in this 
which has long since become the home of 


T 
and be 
levies W 
espn was wise in realizing early that turnover rather 
than a high tax per unit was the policy at which to aim, and 
in consequence of this sales have been stimulated over a 
course of years to an extent which has brought almost un- 
believable prosperity not only to the motor industry of the 
United States but to the country as a whole. By making 
otoring comparatively inexpensive phenomenal expansion 


America, 


m ‘ - : Pn . 
has been given to bank deposits, building and loan invest- 
ments, life insurance, and so on. Here we rather tend to 


stifle registration of vehicles, particularly used vehicles, by the 
adoption and retention of a high rate of tax. The table of 
motor taxation receipts for the years 1921-1927 shows that 
while the average tax per vehicle on private cars and motor 
eveles decreased, that on commercial vehicles and hackneys 
increased. It is significant that the greatest increase in total 
receipts has been for the category of private cars where the 
average tax per vehicle is lower by comparison and declining, 
while the smallest increase in total receipts has been in the 
hackney group where the average tax is high and increasing. 
Relow is a comparison of the average tax per type of vehicle 
in Great Britain with that of other important motor using 
countries, and the current annual taxation converted to sterling 
atthe current rate of exchange is given for three typical motor 
vehicles, a 20 h.p. private car model, a 4 ton lorry, and a 32 
seated omnibus. The Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders here now collect much useful data in the year which 
are not only of use to the industry but are of interest to the 
motoring public. The figures in this article have been supplied 
to me by the Society, 

Number of 
Commercial 

Vehicles 


Licensed. 


Number of 
Private ( 
Licensed. 


Annual 
Tax 20 h.p. 
Model Car. 





COUNTRY, L 
United Kingdom .. 801,857 ot.2 492,218 
France ok os 671,059 6.7 305,587 
Germany oe ee 261,142 $1.1 123,567 
Italy ae ws 119,214 7.8 34,105 
Belgium ee ee 70,000 6.0 40,000 
California ee «- 1,479,411 he | 213,784 
Illinois oe ee 1,254,421 L.5 184,564 
Michigan ue oe 998,781 6.7 155,982 
New York .. e+ 1,624,535 4.3 313,38: 
Ohio oe oe 1,374,402 2.9 196,332 
Pennsylvania ane 1,354,548 tN 200,367 
Texas és a 996,397 6.7 115,010 


Annual Tax Estimated No. Annual tax 


on 4-ton of "Buses on a 32-seater 
Lorry. Licensed, “Bus. 
COUNTRY. £ & 
United Kingdom - 104.0 30,000 122. 
France oo os HED 26,000 11.9 
Germany an ee 39.6 6.000 412.7 
Italy oe oe 11.0 3,300 8.6 
Belgium én ee 16.0 1,000 16.9 
California... oe 19.3 4.826 14°), of receipts 
Illinois oe as 20.6 2.588 ‘ 28.2 
Michigan i é< 35.8 3,187 33.1 
New York oe 8.2 4,565 14.7 
Ohio — os 33.9 5,124 59.7 
Pennsylvania so 92.9 3,995 $1.3 
Texas 79.5 1,590 48.8 


It will he of interest to give the number of persons per motor 
Vehicle for the principal motor using countries, and here are 
the totals for 1927 together with those of the previous year for 
tomparison. Motor eycles are not included, and the South 
Afriean figure refers to White population only. 


Persons per motor vehicle, 


COUNTRY, 1927. 1926, 
le ai ‘a 5.1 5.4 
New Zealand .. 9.1 10.9 
Canada 10.1 11.5 
\ustralia 13.8 16.6 
United Kingdom 36.5 41.9 
France 41.8 49.4 
South Africa 157 180 
Germany 162.4 212.0 
Italy 274.7 304.0 


Here are the figures relating severally to private cars and 
lorries, 
No. of persons per private car. 


Country. 1927. 1926. 
United States 5.8 7.0 
New Zealand* .. 11.0 13.3 
Canada ae 12.9 


British Motor Prices 


No. of persons per private car, 
COUNTRY. 1927. 1926, 
South Africa® ., 17.1 21.4 
Australia* as. 220 19.7 
Great Britain .. 55.9 63.0 
France so ee 69.1 
Germany o- 239.2 313.0 
Italy ..  .. 353.3 495.8 
No. of persons per lorry. 
COUNTRY. 1927 1926, 
United States .. 38.2 42.3 
New Zealand* .. 56.9 61.9 
Australia* san We 100.6 
Canada -- 84.4 97.8 
France o» $33.3 128.1 
Great Britain .. 155.0 169.0 
South Africa .. 187.9 275.8 
Germany -- 505.6 700.0 
Italy a8 .. 756.8 794.0 


White population only. 


The consistent reduction in the price of the products of the 
British Motor Industry has been a fact during the last few 
years which must have been distinctly disturbing to those who 
object to safeguarding either on principle or for reasons less 
honest and connected with the importation of foreign goods. 
In addition to lowered prices it should be remembered that 
design and construction have been greatly advanced while the 
modern motor vehicle is scarcely comparable with its equiv- 
alent of a few years back, and not only in performance but in 
equipment also. Thus better machines at lower prices are 
now offered, and no one can with justification say that the 
British motor manufacturer has sheltered himself behind a 
tariff and exploited his public. The recovery in our motoring 
industry as a whole has been due almost entirely to a reasonable 
measure of safeguarding, and it speaks eloquently for the 
eflicieney of this trade that such good recuperative power 
should be shown when other countries apparently needed a 
tariff barrier sufficient to all intents and purposes to keep out 
foreign production. An illustration of the fairness which has 
made the general foundation of the British industry so trust- 
worthy may be seen from the fact that at the Annual Olympia 
Motor Exhibition, unlike any other motor show in the world, 
50 per cent. or even a predominating percentage of the stands 
are given to a display of imported cars. Real progress 
undoubtedly lies in open-mindedness. In the following table 
index figures of the fluctuations in list prices of twelve typical 
models each of private cars and commercial vehicles are 
compared with the cost of living index. In two further 
columns the private car and commercial vehicle index figures 
are corrected by the application of the cost of living index. 
On a gold basis current prices of private cars and commercial 
vehicles are 50.1 and 838 per cent. respectively below the 
pre-war level. The first six months of 1928 are included. 
Inde 


Index of Nominal prices, x of Gold Prices. 


Private Car Commercial Index Commercial 
prices. Vehicle of Cost Private Car Vehicle 
Prices, of Living. Prices. Prices, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (3) 
1914 100 100 100 Loo 10 
1922 .. 135.5 126.2 181.4 74.8 60.7 
1923 .. 116.5 Liv.2 173.6 67.1 67.8 
1924 99.1 108.9 175.0 56.6 62.2 
BOBO ss 98.2 107.6 175.1 56.1 61.4 
1926 .. 92.2 104.2 172.0 53.6 60.6 
1927 88.4 104.2 167.0 53.0 62.4 
1928 .. $2.1 102.0 164.4 19.9 62.0 
The industrial dislocation of 1926 increased the cost of 


production and especially that of materials, and a comiparison 
of the first and second columns of the table above with the 
fluctuation of wholesale prices of materials and the earnings of 
work-people in the motor industry is a tribute to the increased 
efficiency of this trade. 
Index of Wholesale 
Prices of Materials. 


Index of Marnings 
in Motor Industry. 


1914 100 +“ 100 

1922 ito 155 ee —- 

1923 16] ee 176.4 
1924 a L66 we 185.3 
1925 155 ee 192.2 
1926 144 ee 187.6 
1927 135 ee 197.9 
1928 135 oe 183.5 

Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT, 





For reports of Company Meetings, &c., 


see pages 253, vii. and viii. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Bank 


So much that 1s unnecessarily alarming, and, indeed, it 
might be said so much that is absurd, has been written 
with regard to the recent rise in the Bank of England rate 
of discount that it may be useful, perhaps, in a journal 
such as the Spectator, which goes to every section of the 
community, to endeavour to show exactly what is 
involved in the rise in the Bank Rate, why it has taken 
place, and how it is likely to affect the outlook whether for 
trade, investors, or the more speculative markcts. 

And first, with regard to the actual facts. The Bank 
Rate, which for about twenty-two months had remained 
at 4} per cent., was advanced on Thursday in last week to 
54 per cent. Its effect was to occasion a fairly severe fall 
in all securities both here and in the New York Stock 
Markets, and the outburst of criticism of the action of the 
Bank Directors can, in the main, be attributed to the 
fact that the advance having been unexpected in a good 
many quarters, and especially in speculative quarters, the 
fall in values hit speculators on both sides of the Atlantic 
fairly hard; although, as is usually the case in such in- 
stances, those who have suffered have preferred to avow 
that it was either the interests of the investor or the trade 
of the country with which they were chiefly concerned. 

Why Tue Rate Rose. 

Ostensibly the prime cause of the rise in the Bank Rate 
was the fact that within a period of five months the Bank 
of England has lost nearly £27,000,000 in gold, and for 
that reason alone there was need for raising the official 
rate of interest. What, however, it will be asked, was the 
cause of the Bank losing this large amount of gold? The 
cause was due to certain of the Foreign Exchanges, and 
notably the German and the United States rates, having 


moved so greatly against this country as to make it more . 


profitable for those who had to remit to New York or 
Germany to make such remittances in the form of gold. 
Quite rightly, however, the further question will be 
asked, what caused the Foreign Exchanges thus to move 
against us? And it is when we begin to probe the matter 
a little more deeply that we get at the fundamental 
reasons for the rise in Bank Rate. 
A Necessary Retrospect. 

Even to those who do not follow financial affairs very 
closely, it is a matter of fairly general knowledge that, 
as a consequence of the War and the developments 
following the War, the belligerent countries in iiomne 
became so indebted to the United States as to cause the 
New York exchange for some years to move overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of America. An enormous stimulus was 
given to commercial and productive activities in the 
United States which in turn added greatly to the wealth 
and the investing power of the country. A fe# years ago, 
however, thanks to the sounder financiat conditions estab- 
lished in Europe, the economic position and also the 
eredit standing of the European countries began to 
improve, and there was an overflow of the national 
savings in America into foreign securities. Commercial 
rather than Stock Exchange activity was then the order 
of the day in America, and this great activity of America 
in making loans abroad offset the effect upon the exchanges 
of European indebtedness, so that our own exchange 
became firmer than at any time since the War. 

BEGINNING OF THE Boom. 

As a consequence, however, of this improvement in the 
general international situation, international trade began 
also to improve and many industrial concerns began to 
enjoy greater prosperity. This, in its turn, occasioned an 
advance in market values of industrial securities here and 
in Wall Street, and by one of those curious psychological 
developments, as mysterious in the world of finance as in 
that of fashion, American investors began to tu:n their 
attention from pure investment in income-yielding stocks 
to acquiring the more speculative shares calculated to 
appreciate in capital value. This tendency was quickly 


stimulated by astonishing profit statements on the part 
of a few big industrial concerns and the declaration of 





a 








Rate 


enormous share bonuses, and it was not long py 
financial interest in America had entirely centred ; 
Stock Exchange speculation with little further cap. ‘ 
the acquirement of foreign investments. ' 





A CHANGED Position. 

Up to the spring of last year, notwithstanding Aner; 
activity in lending abroad, the value of money jy y,, 
York was well below that of this country, but as the bo» 
in Wall Street increased, with brokers’ loans increasiy 
latterly by hundreds of millions of pounds, the val; 
money rates, of course, advanced until by the Summer 
last year the Federal Reserve Bank Rate in New Yo 
was, for the first time since the War, above the ley¢ 
London, with the result that not only was there g ote 
curtailment of American lending abroad, but the brug y 
such foreign demands began to fall on this market, a 
New York itself, by reason of the high interest pix 
attracted a great deal of money from this country, 





New York THE StoRM CENTRE. 

Thanks, ‘however, to the skill with which the Bank 
England had accumulated large amounts of gold iy th 
early part of last year, it was possible to mect the situatiy 
for a considerable period with large shipments of gj 
without any change being made in the Bank Rate hey 
though after the turn of the present year, when it becay 
clear that Wall Street speculators had taken the bj 
between their teeth, with prices and brokers’ ogy 
alike soaring more rapidly than ever, it became evide 
that nothing was more probable than that the situatiq 
would result in a raid upon the gold reserves in this 
country. The expected happened, and not a moment tw 
soon the Bank Rate was raised to a level which hy 
already had the effect of arresting the gold shipments 
abroad, though whether the rise in our rate will have tle 
necessary repercussion in America, occasioning a slacke: 
ing of the Wall Street boom, remains to be scen. 

Liperty: Irs RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Moreover, in desiring to obtain a fair and a commo 
sense view of the situation, it is very necessary to appr 
ciate all that is involved in the liberty of the individwl 
to employ his capital in accordance with his own desires 
For example, it will readily be seen that if “ A ” residing 
in this country desires at the present moment to takes 
hand in the Wall Street boom, and to purchase some 
favourite speculative share there on the expectation ofa 
rise, he has a perfect right to do so and there is certainly 
no law to restrain him. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that in so doing he will be directly adding to the difficulty 
of the situation from the British point of view, and wil 
be increasing the likelihood of higher rates being im 





posed here to keep capital at home. 
Tue Banker’s RESPONSIBILITY. 
Again, and in view of the nonsense which has bee 
talked in some quarters with regard to the monetary 
authorities, whether here or in the United States, having 
no right to interfere with speculative operations by im 
posing higher Bank Rates, the public should consider 
what are the actual facts. The problem resolves itsell 
into this. “A” and “ B,” whether in this country or 
the United States, have, in the first place, a perfect right 
to select their own investments or speculations, and if 
they prefer Gramophone shares to Consols it must be fot 
them to act in accordance with their wishes. And further, 
if “ A” and “ B” actually wish to speculate in shares @ 
borrowed money, there is nothing to prevent their taking 
that course if a bank is willing to lend and adequate 
security is provided. If, however, the innumerable 
operations of “ A” and “B” involve a strain upon the 
available supplies of loanable capital which are requited 
mainly for the trade of the country and for the mail- 
tenance of a sound position, then those who arc responsible 
for maintaining sound monetary conditions have not only 


a right but a duty to perform in placing difficulties in the | 


way of an abuse of credit facilities. It is a possibility for 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN CARBONIZATION 
Americy PROCESSES 

Y mi Ny 
‘thetwal guccESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME 


INCTeasiy 


Value 

‘UmMer ¢ Tae ordinary gen¢ ral meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 

\ew York Company was held on Wednesday, February 13th, at tho Cannon 

e level y Street Hotel, Cannon Street, k.C., Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sce., 

"es : MALCE. (President and Joint Managing Director), in the chair. 
& prea pi | accountant (Mr. Frank Day) having read the 








° ! The secretary ane 
- pra notice convening the meeting, 
al The President said: You will have observed that while there 


est Tales has been an increase Im the number of our consumers, this has 
ry be , accompanied by a slight reduction in the consumption of 
7° yon « 

This is easily understandable when one looks back at the 


mild weather which prevailed during the latter part of the year, 
Bank and which was bound to affect the portion of our supply which 
ld in t is used for heating purposes. Phe past month of January has 
: ” on the other hand, been colder than usual, so you will not be 
Situatiny surprised to learn that during that period our sales increased by 
, of pol over ten per cent. The two chiyt loads in our business are those 
ate her for lighting and for heating. The former changes with the seasons, 


| and the latter with the climate, and it is this portion of our output 
Peta which adds to or reduces the prosperity of our business. Now it 


the bit is because of this ¢ limatic variability that the bulk of complaints 


3’ Joans of gas cost arises. In the ordinary way the extra gas consumption 
€Vident during January, to w hie h 1 have reforr d, would have been brought 
» : to the user’s know ledge about the middle of April, by which time 
tation there would have been left behind, and he would have forgotten all 
nthe indications as to what January weather was like. When he is 
lent to basking in the warmth of April sunshine, he does not remember 


ich has how the sun deserted him during January, and how much he was 
e then relying upon the gas company for heating as well as lighting 





Ipments hishome. He becomes dissatistied, says that gas fires are too costly 
ave the for his purse, and probably writes a curt letter to the company 
slacken. ordering their removal. 
Moxrurty Gas Accounts, 
Now, in order to overcome trouble of this kind we instituted, 
nearly a year ago, a system of monthly moter inspecting and 
EAMON- account rendering. ‘The new system has proved a great succes 
appre and although in a few l d cases there are still some objections 


ividual to the abolition of the 1arter Day accounts, the great majority 








desires of our consumers have welee me i the change. As ono of them told 
gs w—l use his own words—‘* The change 1s one of the finest the 
esiding company has ever made. I can now keep a close check upon my 
take a gas consumption and thereby avoid its wasteful use.” But, it 
» some may be argued, is not this merely sharpening a razor with which 
n of a to ut your own throat ? Nothing of the sort. We want a maximum 

@ I of satisfied consumers, and a minimum of dissatisfied ones. 
tainly We know that if gas is used intelligently it will prove economical 
Malls F+ as well as convenient, and we are confident that the change in 
liculty recording, to which I have referred, will prove an important contri- 
d will butory factor in bringing about an increase in the popularity of 
a gas. This change of procedure would have been a costly one, but 
g i for the opportunities i fforde d by the modern machines, operated 
by female clerks, which are rapidly taking the place of male clerks 

equpped with pen or pencil, 

I must again testify to the sympathetic attitude of the banks to 
heen our proposals, for while the making up and rendering of the accounts 
etary themselves was a matter easy to arrange with modern machines, 
aving there is no such method available to us for t!ieir collection. 
: i. Fortunately, as 1 said a year ago, our banking frends responded 
id to our call. With the enormous increase in banking facilities 
sider which the progressive policy of the banks has provided, it would 
itself have been little short of extravagance to continue a collecting 
or it system by house to house calls, now so obviously out of date. 
right Under the new arrangement money may be paid into our account 
1 if at any of the branches of the Midland or Barclays Bank, in our 
ne area of supply, and while this has proved a great boon to our own 
e for consumers, 1 feel sure it will not be without effect in encouraging, 

ther, What I will call, the banking habit amongst our consumers. 

°S On Low TEMPERATURE FUEL. 

king I must now shortly deal with our arrangements for the production 
uate of what is called low temperature coke. There is no doubt that 
‘able to-day the public are in a more sympathetic mood to listen to 


suggestions for rendering life healthier in the Metropolis, and there 
% no doubt again that this will affect its attitude towards the 


the 


ired Movement for the total abolition of raw coal as fuel. There are 
all: two methods of putting this proposal into practice, both of which 
ible Mvolve applying to the raw coal a preliminary, either partial or 
nly Po eam distillation of the volatile and when discharged into the 

° armful products. In tho one case the existing grates would, 


the | generally speaking, require to be adapted to tho fuel, whilst the 
for ie process produces a fuel adapted to tho grates. 

ame carbonising processes to which coal for these purposes is 

Subjected aro called respectively the high and low temperature 
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systems. They produce not only a different solid residual, such as 
coke in the one case, and such as “ coalite ” in the other, but the 
resultant gaseous and liquid products differ widely in character. 
The technology of the low temperature processes differs radically 
from the older one, and many problems of great interest are involved 
with their adoption. The two systems which we are about to work 
on tho largo scale differ completely in their respective designs, 
and may be roughly said to represent the two extremes between 
which various modifications have been proposed. In a general 
way the two we shall be using may be classified by saying that the 
one uses small coal and the other utilises fines. We shall be able 
to test the public requirements with two different products, having 
the smokeless attribute in common, both being combustible in 
ordinary grates. 


No Loncer A GvuEssS BUT A SCIENCE. 

The next point to which I desire to direct your attention is 
that of repair and maintenance charges, and for the purpose of 
making this clear, I must trouble you with a recapitulation of one 
or two points in our policy during the years following the conclu- 
sion of the War. We have, during the last 20 years or so, envisaged 
a considerable change in our attitude to the process of coal car- 
bonisation which, as you are aware, forms the basis of our industry. 
Our original problem was the purchase of cheap coal, and of neces- 
sity it was to the Durham field that we went for it. We took it 
as it came, and generally assumed that the suppliers of such 
large customers gave us of their best. Once alongside our works 
our main problem was to handle and stack or convey it to our 
retorts economically, carbonize it, and store for sale the residual 
coke. But some 20 years or so ago we began to realise more clearly 
that our problems were not wholly those of cheap buying and 
cheaply handling a raw material. In other words, that our process 
was not wholly a mechanical one, but in fact a chemical one, and 
we set to work to get a staff, or rather to build up one, to meet 
this altered conception ot our requirements, We had this fairly 
established when war broke out. I need not dwell here upon that 
period, except to say that the armistice found us with worn out 
plants, a tired out personnel, and our processes in a melting pot 
of uncertainty. During the succeeding decade we have not been 
idle, and to-day I can with confidence affirm that coal carbonization 
is no longer a guess but a science, and one we have gone a long 
way towards mastering. 

ASSOCIATION WITH SoutTH SUBURBAN GAS. 

You will remember that in February, 1927, you authorised our 
association with our neighbour, the South Suburban Gas Company, 
and I am pleased to say the first fruits of this association are 
beginning to be gathered by both parties. As the report tells you 
the connecting main between the chief works of both underiakings 
has now been laid, and gas made from coal delivered by ship to 
our wharves in the river Thames is now available for distribution 
throughout a total area of something like two hundred square 
miles. The gas thus sold in bulk has not been included in the 
f gas sold with which I dealt at the commencement ot 


figures ¢ 
my remarks, 

The Co-partnership has, through 
part in maintaining harmonious relati« 
and the staff. This is, and will be, all the more valuable, since 
under pressure being put upon us by the action of the Government 
and its Ministers, our attitude towards labour is nolens volcn 
being changed. If you will allow me I will quote from the report 
of my remarks at the meeting held in August, 1911, when I stated 
that so happy were our relations with labour that our settled 
policy was only to adopt labour-saving machinery when the work 
to be done could not » so efficiently performed by hand. We are 
now completely revering that policy by putting in plant the object 
of which is to reduce labour charges to the lowest possible limit. 

Tho reason for this is that each day that passes finds us up 
against a State-encouraged competition of electric energy supply. 
In so far as this was only directed to cheapening the cost of current 
wo should have no fear or cause for complaint. But an endeavour 
is being made to build up a monopoly in the supply of heat and 
light, and force the state-aided product on all and sundry, whether 
or no they desire it. 


t a difficult period, played its 
ms between the management 


¥ 








Tue WorkeEeRS AND HEALTH CONDITIONS. 

But I was telling you of the reasons for the change in our attitude 
towards the employment of hand labour. We have, however, 
extended our vision in another direction, namely, towards seeking 
and maintaining a higher quality in that which we employ. I feel 
suro that Industry has been too often debited with the impaired 
health of its workers when the origin should be sought elsewhere. 
We are now giving to labour an oversight of a similar kind to that 
generally given to machinery. For just as to-day we need every 
assistance in improving our technical and mec hanical processes, 
so also do we need to avail ourselves of every opportunity to atta 
increased efficiency in the human element by which it is set going, 
worked, and maintained. You may have noticed recently in the Press 
references to the large increase in the number of what are called 
‘‘ heart cases,’ and judging from our own experience, much moro 
disability arises from this cause than the much dreaded one of 
cancer. We have, fortunately, been able to secure the sympathetic 
help of one of the greatest authorities upon this subject, namely, 
Dr. J. Strickland Goodall, the eminent cardiologist, and with the 
machinery set up by him we have, through our own medical officers, 
been able to do two things. We have on the one hand been able to 
point out troubles and nip them in the bud, and on the other, either 
by lightening employment or superannuation, provide alternatives 
to continuing at work with possible fatal consequences. 

Tho report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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which all borrowers of money must, if they are reasonable, 
be at all times prepared. Of course, in this statement we 
get very near to the old question of meum and tuum. We 
know that in the present Bolshevik age there is a tendency 
in some quarters to disregard even the rights of holders of 
property, and there seems to be something akin to 
that notion in borrowers of money who often speak and 
act as though the position should be that they have only 
to ask and to have, and, moreover, to have at a low price 
irrespective of the demands for the article. Such an idea, 
however, cuts at the very roots of any sound currency 
and banking system, for such a creed must necessarily 
result in chaos and Bolshevik conditions of finance such 
as those which result from revolt in the political or social 
world against soundly constituted authority. 
Errects ON MARKET. 

The first effect of the higher Bank Rate, as I have 
already said, has been to occasion a decided throw-back 
in the prices of securities. On this market the decline has 
been considerable, almost everything being affected from 
Consols to Mining shares, but in Wall Street the losses 
have been still heavier. Moreover, as is only natural, the 
markets remain in an unsettled condition owing mainly 
to uncertainty as to whether the measures taken will be 
successful in dealing with the situation— in other words, 
in reducing the demands upon financial credits for finan- 
cing speculation in the Stock Markets. It is in this respect 
that the key to the position lies with New York, where it 
must be confessed ‘that the monetary authorities—-that is 
the Federal Reserve Board— have an exceedingly difficult 
task in controlling the situation. That difliculty is 
increased by the great amount of funds which are outside 
the ordinary control of the banks. I have referred 
already to the increase of liquid wealth in America result- 
ing from many years of prosperity, and much of that 
wealth is in the hands of big financial and industrial 
groups, who appear to have both the will and the power 
to use their funds independently of the judgment of the 
banks in financing Wall Street. 

A Pertop or Hesirancy. 

There would seem, therefore, to be at least two reasons 
for anticipating that some time must elapse before the 
monetary situation can become normal. If, on the one 
hand, the monetary authorities in New York should 
either be unwilling or unable to bring sufficient pressure 
to effect a reduction in speculative demands for capital, 
then there is the prospect of a further rise in Stock 
Market values with a continuance of high money rates in 
New York, a disinclination on the part of that centre to 
lend abroad, and a time of strain at this and other mone- 
tary centres. If, on the other hand, the Federal Reserve 
Board should succeed in effecting a really material reduc- 
tion in the speculative position in Wall Street, there 
might quite well be a reaction a few months later to very 
much easier monetary conditions; but in that case there 
might also be considerable temporary disturbances re- 
sulting from a further decline in Stock Exchange values. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the general disposition 
on this side of the Atlantic should be to restrict commit- 
ments on the Stock Exchange to the minimum awaiting 
further developments. 

Tue Trave View. 

Given the imposition of the present Bank Rate for a 
comparatively short period, there is no reason whatever 
for apprehending any undue ill-effects on the trade of 
the country; on the contrary, if there were signs that 
the Bank Rate was achieving its object, it would not be 
long before hopes of easier money rates were having their 
good effect. With all deference, therefore, to those who 
may have speculative interests at stake in the Stock 
Markets, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
good of the general community, and of trade in particular, 
is more likely to be found in healthier conditions on the 
world’s stock exchanges and a decline in the value of 
loanable capital. Arruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


A Generar Reaction. 
Iv is some time since the Stock Markets experienced so general 
a fall in securities as that which has occurred during the past 
week. The cause of the trouble. namely, the rise in the Bank 


cent. Debenture Stock for £2,000.000 on terms thoroug 


— ’ 
Rate, I have discussed very fully in the preceding 
have explained why at the moment it is diflicuit to 
the downward movement has yet come to an end 
Moreover, it must also be admitted that the be = 
of British Funds is probably increased by the fact that ae 
money rates must have some effect upon Mr. Clune 


article, » 
SAY whet}, 


Budget figures owing to the increased national debt chy» 
involved. Nevertheless, I am disposed to think that . ‘ 
at tris 


stocks on the whole are so well held that any } 
reaction is likely to be of a temporary character, 
* * * * 
A Goop Srarv. 

I am glad to note that the Anglo-French Banking Cor 
oration shows from its first balance sheet, which ha ! 
been published, that a very good start has been made, Th 
balance sheet itself reveals an extraordinarily liquid POsitin 
while inasmuch as the first balance sheet only coyers = 
months’ operations, the total of £1,615,000 of deposits is 
a good one, acceptances also aggregate £1,233,000, hm 
idea of the liquidity of the position may be gathered from 4, 
fact that against these deposits the cash is £657,000, yj 
balances with banks abroad represent £123,000, Brit 
Government Securities, including Treasury Bills, £13) yy 
bills discounted £177,000, and fixed deposits with Britis) » 
foreign discount houses and bankers, £1,306,000, 

* x % 2 
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Proserrous Gas Industry. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking examp) » 
an industry triumphing over threatened competition th; 
that of the great gas companies of the country why 
notwithstanding the ever-increasing use of electricity ; 
certain directions, have nevertheless succeeded in not my 
maintaining but of establishing on a firm foundation thy 
own prosperity. In each succeeding year the Chairman y 
the Gas Light and Coke Co. seems to be in the position 
being able to make increasingly satisfactory  statemen 
to the stockholders. Moreover, these statements latte! 
have also been satisfactory in the sense that increased pny. 
perity has been accompanied by a reduction in the price ¢ 
gas. Thanks to the substantially strong financial positiy 
of the undertaking, the company has further strengthey 
its position recently by being able to make an issue of 5p 


satisfactory to the company. Sir David Milne-Watson » 
also able to tell the stockholders at last week's meeting th 
the savings during the vear under coal and _ cil exceed 
£1,400,000, while economies have been secured in some ot! 
directions. 
* us ” 7 
Srate Arpep ELecrricity. 

Quite a feature of the meetings of gas companies is t! 
amount of really useful and interesting information appealing 
to a much wider circle than those represented by the shar: 
holders present. This was certainly the case at the rece 
meeting of South Metropolitan Gas, when the chairmar 
Dr. Carpenter, made some most interesting observation 
on the processes involved in the production of Low Temper: 
ture coal. As will be seen from his remarks, which appear 
in another column, he looks ahead to a time when we ma 
see the total abolition of raw coal as fuel. It will also 
noted that Dr. Carpenter challenged the State-encourage 
competition of electric energy, describing that competition 
as unfair to the older lighting and heating industry of th 
country. Incidentally, a further interesting point in Dr 
Carpenter's speech was his comments upon excessive devotion 
to sport on the part of the modern generation. At first sight 
such a subject may seem to have been scarcely germati 
to a business meeting of shareholders, but Dr. Carpentet 
pointed the connection very clearly and very strikingly. 

* ms x # 
WaAnbswortu, WIMBLEDON AND Epson Gas. 

The Chairman of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon and Epsom 
District Gas Company was also able to place before the 
shareholders at the recent meeting a cheerful story with 
regard to the operations of the last year, the favourable 
features of the situation including the statement that there 
had been a record sale of gas. Moreover, in explaining 
as he did in lucid fashion, to the shareholders the inwardnes 
of the technical provisions embodied in the company’s Bil 
now being promoted in Parliament, Mr. Frank H. Jones 
was able to reveal clearly the many adyantages which should 
follow from its provisions. 

% * % * 
INTERESTING BANKING APPOINTMENT. 

Scottish Banking circles will be the gainers whil London 
Bankers will certainly be the losers by the impending departur 
of Mr. William Whyte, the manager of the London (City) 
Office of the Royal Bank of Scotland, to take up his ne¥ 
duties as deputy to Sir Alexander Wright, the general manage 
of the bank in Edinburgh. Although gaining his earlier 
banking experience North of the Tweed, most of Mr. Whytes 
banking career has been in the London Office of the Royé 

(Continued on page ix.) 
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INCREASED BUSINESS. 


EXPENDITURE REDUCTION. 


POLICY OF EXPANSION, 


SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S SPEECH. 


Tue general me ting of The Gas Light & Coke Co. was held at the 
chief office on February 8th. Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. 
(the Governor) presided. The Report and Accounts were taken as 
read. The Chairman said : ; 
You will notice that we have raised a further £2,000,000 of 
5 per cent. redeemable debenture stock. We received the excellent 
nce of £99 for each £100 of stock—a great testimony to the com- 
pany's reputat ion in the world of finance. 


[EXPENDITURE ON EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 

The expenditure of capital amounted to £618,000, of which 
£523,000 was on new mains, meters and stoves, rendered necessary 
owing to our desire to get new business and to furnish an ample 
supply in districts where building developments are taking place. 
A credit of £96,000 from the amount written off plant and from 
depreciation of stoves leaves a net capital expenditure of £522,000. 


SAVINGS ON REVENUE AccouNT. 

The company has saved large sums of money on coal and oil. 
The reduction in coal is due to the fact that in 1927 we were still 
hampered with high prices as an aftermath of the coal stoppage. 
The reduction in oil is due to the lower prices that have ruled 
during the past year. There has been a saving under these two 
headings of over £1,400,000. There has also been a large decrease 
under the heading of repairs and renewals of meters. This is not 
due to any slackening off in the company’s policy of repairing and 
renewing meters, but to the fact that a large part of the expenditure 
in 1927 is not recurrent. 


BENEFIT TO CONSUMER AND SHAREHOLDER. 

Owing to the reduced price of gas the amount charged our 
customers has fallen by over £1,300,000. This will be regarded 
with great satisfaction by consumers and shareholders alike, as 
with the reduction in the price of gas we were enabled to give a very 
substantial benefit to the consumers and at the same time declare 
a higher dividend. 

{ESIDUALS. 

With regard to residuals, there has been a fall in prices all round 
ouly to be expected in view of the reductions in the price of coal. 
A revenue of over £2,000,000 from residuals must in the circum- 
nsidered very satisfactory. 

As I have said, the reduction in the price of gas has enabled us 
to declare a higher dividend. \ dividend for June was paid at 
the rate of £5 10s. per cent. per annum and now we are in a position 

recommend a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. percent. perannum, 
the fullamount permissible with the pric e of gas at 8.6d. per therm. 


stances be cx 








Tosum up the result of the trading for the vear: 


Aw IncreaAsep Carry-FORWARD. 









\ credit balar of £1,853,000 has been transferred from Revenue 
to Profit and Loss as against £1, .000 last year. This, after the 
nterest on hort ved money and the dividends for the June half-year 
have been debited, together with a contribution of £50,000 to 
pecial Pury ose leaves £830,000 from which to pay the charges 


for the December half-wear. This enables us to declare the usual 


lividends on the maximum stocks and a dividend at the 


pre ference 


rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on the ordinary stock. These 
lividends, together with £20,000 to redemption fund, will absorb 
£671,000 and leave £159,000 to he carried forward— an increase of 
E37.000 or } ymount brought forward. 

A Sounp Fixanciat Position. 


Looking at the made 
ry progress during the past year, and there never 
Was a time in its history when its financial position was in a sounder 


company’s position generally, we have 
ery satisfact 

ondition, 
So far 


seem very 


ise in business is coneerned, 1 per ce nt, may not 
o far as percentages go, but, when you take into 
of the company, and the intense 
rivals—electricity and oil—I think 
it may be regarded as very satisfactory. When it is realised that 
an increase of lL per cent. in the company’s total business means 
roughly 54) million cubic feet of gas, involving the use of 40,000 tons 
t coal, and is equal to the supply for a whole year of a moderate- 
re is no reason to be dissatisfied. 
EFrect Weratner on Gas Ovtrut—Recent Recorps, 
A critic, on referring to the capital account, may say that we have 
Spent a large amount to get an increase of this kind. I should like 
to remind you that in the nature of our business we are particularly 





the size and age 
ompetition from our younget 
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ized town, the 
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dependent on the weather, and in 1928 we had a remarkably fine 
summer and an extremely mild autumn and early winter, conditions 
distinctly against the sale of gas. It is well to remember that our 
object is first to secure consumers and then to see that their premises 
are fitted up with suitable apparatus, so that when weather con- 
ditions are suitable the apparatus is there to enable us to reap the 
benefit. Our recent experience has shown that we have been amply 
rewarded for this policy, for in the severe weather during last month 
we have had a record output, which would not have been obtained 
had we not pushed the sale and hire of apparatus. The Board also 
consider that their policy with regard to new showrooms has been 
amply justified. The showrooms in this building and our new 
showrooms at Church Street, Kensington; Seven Sisters 
Kilburn; Finchley Road, &c., have fully justified the large expen 


Road, 


di 








ture onthem, They have had the effect of making the public realise 
that modern gas appliances, which are eminently efficient and at 
the same time artistic, can be employed in houses however beautiful 
the decoarations may be, thereby securing a good class of busines 
MODERNIZING THE WORK 

The company has pursued its policy of putting in modern plant 
at all its works whenever an opportunity has arisen. Within the 
last few years several of the works have been undergo a process 





of renewal in order that the latest met! 
be brought into use, and the reduction in the cost of manufacture 
has been noteworthy. 





As I have told you before, we ha lit very ad rcous 
to own our own ships, and recently we have ordered three more to 
run to our up-river stations, where the « iomy effected by avoiding 
the unloading of coal lower down the river and barging it ip has 
been very material. 

Low-TEMPERATURE CARRONIZATION—A NEW SMOKELI | I 

On the last occasion I told you that the compar at the request 


carbonization 
mpletion and 


ipply a smokeless 


of the Government, was putting up a low-temperature 
plant at Richmond. This is now 
within a few days we hope to be in a position to 
fuel named ** Gloco. Very many interesting questions arise out 
of low-temperature carbonization, especially gard to residuals. 
The company is carrying out investigation and research with a 
view to finding a new use for the tar and its constituents produced 
from this method of carbonisation. 


approaching 


with re 


ancAH WoRK. 
itral laboratory at our Fulham 
of the Fuel Research Board, 
when he 


ImMportTANt Rt 
In the summer we opened anew cel 
works. Sir Richard Threlfall, chairman 

was kind enough to come and open t! 

@ very interesting speech on the value 

more convinced than at the present time of the ne 
and we have now working for us a highly efficient staff of chemists, 
who are studying the numerous problems connected with our 
work. Our central laboratory, working in with a 
full-scale experimental plant, has as its especial object fundamental 
research into the problems of our industry as apart from routine 
laboratory work. There are many problems connected with the 
nature and carbonization of coal, and it is only right that a company 
such as ours should take its part in this research work on coal, 
esent 


laborator: made 


h. Ve were never 


ot researt 


ssity for research 


conjunction 


gas and residuals which has such an important bearing at the } 
time on the welfare of the count: 


GaAs-MAKING BY COKE-OVE> 


Ke- 


We are also considering the question of the installation of co 
cand are 


ovens at Beckton. We have received tenders for this wo! 





now considering them. This ave no prejudice 
against coke-ovens forming part ; 

It has been assumed by a gr I ! t} ig 
antagonism between the gas industry i the coke-ov industry. 
Nothing is really further from the case, because we rd « Ives 


as having shown the way to the by-product coke-oven industry. 











When the coke-oven industry was merely supplying coke for 
foundry purposes there was, perhay litt] nn n bet en the 
two; but since the recovery of by-pr cts there has naturally 
been greater community of interest. Both industries are part 
and parcel of one great industry, n hat of t I ition 
of coal, They should try to toge r, bearing u lt 
special object of each industry, and help to solve some of the 
great difticulties of the country, namely, the ir teel and coal 
problems. If both industries appro: hed this question in a frie y 
manner, trving to understand one anothe: lifficulties and t trying 
to “down ”’ each other, a great deal of l ild mec to both 
industries and also to the country gent 
Tur NATIONAL ASPECT OF 1 Gas I oO 
LEGISLATION. 
There never was a time probably when greater prominence was 


given to the national aspect of the gas industry than at the present 
moment. As you know, the Govt ippointed a National 
Fuel and Power Committee, of which I had the honour to be a 
member, and that Committee has made a series of 1 mimnendations 
which are of great importance to the industry. 

The general legislative provisions under which we w 


rn nt 


far as 1847, and in many respects are quite out of da 
pered as an industry by inadequate and old-fas! 

raising capital, which do not apply to our younget 
handicapped with limitations in the handling of 


and we are limited with regard to working with al 

There are many other minor disadvantages under whicl 

The industry feels that it has a real grievance, and this 

fully recognized in the Committ 3 main report, where it is recom. 

mended that we should be allowed to adopt more up-to-d 
} 


methods ang to bring ourselves into line with 1 fern pra @e 





has been 
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I am glad to say that the Government has promised to introduce 
a Bill giving effect to some of those recommendations. The industry 
would have preferred to have a completely new charter; but we 
realize that in the last session of a Parliament we could not possibly 
expect to get a Bill dealing with all our grievances. We therefore 
welcome, as a first step, the Bill which the Government propose to 
introduce, hoping and believing that it will not be long before we 
obtain, whatever Government may happen to be in power, a further 
relief from the trammels which hinder us. It is not dividends we 
are after. What we want is freedom to get new business and to 
compete on modern lines with our rivals who are not subject to so 
many restrictions as we are. 


RELATIONS WITH WORKERS. 

With regard to labour matters, 1 am glad to say that we have 
had no difficulties during the past year. I cannot imagine any 
Company having a more loyal and faithful body of workers than 
this Company has. There is a definite feeling of enthusiasm for 
the Company among those who work for it, and this is due to a 
great extent to the co-partnership or family spirit which permeates 
the whole Company. IL cannot pass from this subject without 
saying how deeply touched LT was when the many thousands of co- 
partners of the Company decided last year to subscribe and present 
me with my portrait and my wife with a very beautiful tea service. 
We were deeply touched by this expression of their goodwill, and 
it was one of the proudest moments of my life when the portrait by 
dir William Orpen, R.A., was presented to me. 

Tue 

The last days of 1928 were clouded over by the explosion in the 
Post Office tube in Holborn. As the matter is now being inquired 
into by a Commission, it would be out of place for me to make any 
remarks on this The staff of the Company, both 
officers and men, worked splendidly night and day during the 
anxious time that followed the explosion, and everything was 
done to mitigate the inconvenience and trouble caused in the 
district. 

With regard to the staff, I have nothing but praise for both 
officers and workmen for the way they have carried out their 
duties, and to them is due the Directors’ thanks for their efforts. 

It would be invidious to mention any particular persons by 
name, but, when referring to the staff, 1 would like to say that 
we have appointed Mr. R. W. Foot General Manager of the Com- 
pany. Mr. Foot acting as Assistant-General Manager 
tor some years, and has fully earned the title of General Manager. 

Tue 

At our meeting last year [ referred to the question of co-operation 
between Capital and Labour, and no doubt you have seen in the 
papers a good deal with regard to this matter. It is premature 
to say what will be the outcome of the meetings that have taken 
place, but I can confidently say that, so far, nothing but good has 
resulted; and IL sincerely hope that when matters have been | 
further discussed we shall enter on a period of better understanding 
between the two parties chiefly responsible for the success of 
Industry. 

There never was a time when it was more necessary that the 
two sides should understand one another, and anything which 
brings employers and employed in closer touch with one another 
is good. Frank discussion and friendly meetings will do a great 
deal to help solve the difficult questions which lie before British 
Industry before it can once more take its old place in the world’s 
economic position. 

British Industry has gone through a very trying time, and, 
though we are not out of the wood, I think there is no use in 
despairing or in constantly belittling what has been done by this 
country from an industrial point of view. There are few countries 
which have suffered more severely by the War or whose industry | 
has been more disorganised. We have been able to weather the | 
storm and have recovered a great deal of lost ground. We have 
put ourselves, at any rate, in the position of earning the respect of 
the world in that we 
otherwise, in a 


Goop 


Hortsorn EXprLosion, 


occurrence, 


has been 


INDUSTRIAL SrvvcaTion, 


have shouldered our burdens, financial and 


determined way and, though complete success 


has not been achieved industrially, yet we are, I believe, on the 
high road to do so. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
EXTRAORDINARY MEETING, 
Notice was then read convening an extraordinary meeting for 
the purpose of considering the Bill now before Parliament. 


The Chairman said The main object of t'.e Bill is the acquisi 
tion of two undertakings. Amalgamation has been the 
policy of this Company for many years, and it is a policy that has 
been in every way justified. As a result we are able not only to 
supply gas more cheaply in the new areas, but, by the advantage 


more 


we possess in having at our command ygreater facilities for the 
provisions ot new caput ul, at i possible to cde velop business more 
rapidly in these outlying areas than would have otherwise been 
the case. In return, the older districts belonging to the Company 
reap such advantaye as must follow from an extension of the 
Company's business with regard to the sale of yas. 


The results of the provisions in the Bill as to price will be very 
satisfactory to the new districts. The graduated concession in 
, amounting in all to no less than 3d. per therm, means that 
consumer im these 


price 
thre 


areas look forward for some time to 
come to a steady reduction in the price of gas as a result of the 


amalgamation. \fter this 


may 


will 
which 


reduction has been made. there 


remain a small differential price in both of the new areas, 
ition tully justifies. 


their geographical pe 





A resolution approving the Bill was adopted, 





pimpin 
WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON & EPSOy 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY, 


CORDIAL RELATIONSHIP WITH EMPLOYEES, 
ADDRESS OF MR. FRANK H. JONES. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Wandsworth, Wimbleg 
and Epsom Distriet Gas Company was held on Tuesday, Febpys,, 
12th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. Mr. Frank H. Jones, ‘i 
Chairman, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Braine, F.C.1.S.) read the notice , 
vening the meeting, and the report and accounts were taken ag y; 

The Chairman said: This is the 95th year in the history of » 
Wandsworth Company, and.we sold more gas in the year 1928 ¢} 
ever before in the company’s history. I think it will interest yoy 
although it has nothing to do with last year—when | tell you thy, 
we sold more gas in January than in any previous January, \ 
have also sold more gas this year up to date than we have ever x 
in any similar period in the history of the company. At the selling 
price of the gas we are still lower than most of our neighbours 
when I say “ lower’ I mean taking the average of all ou 
and not particularly the low price which always prevails in th. | 
Wandsworth area. After 95 years your board, all your employ 
and, I hope, you stockholders, are very proud of these facts ; it 
not look very much as though gas was a ** moribund business 
I have heard it described. (Applause. ) 

CoMPANY’S EMPLOYEES. 

Then there are four items which you will find on the Jeft-jy 
side of the revenue account adding up to £44,000, and the heading 
of these items are “ Profit Sharing,” “* National Insurance, 

** Superannuations and Pension Fund.” Again I say 
large expenditure, but it is spent, you would say and the world w 
say, on our employees. Well, it is up to a point, but I ask y 
take it from me that that expenditure, which is something 
apart from wages, is one of the wisest expenditures your Boa 
make during the year—(hear, hear)—and the reason | say that 
this : it ensures that while a man is at work he knows he has no 
to worry if he is ill or if he has an accident, because he has ly 
provided for. He really has not very much to worry about t! 
future while he is in the employ of this company, because we | 
a pension fund and a co-partnership fund, and L would like t 
this: I was a little astonished at the figures myself, but ther 
very good reason for them. I think at the end of the year we 
ployed 1,843 people (of course, this includes the staff as well as ti 
workmen) ; we had 1,213 profit sharers, and we have },504 peopl 
the pension fund. One might say, ** Why are they not all or 
pension fund or in the profit-sharing scheme ?”’ The reason is t) 
We make it a rule when a man looks like being a permanent et 
ployee of the company to insist on his joining the pension fund. t 
cause he will be working with others and his future is then provi 
for. But we take the view about profit sharing that we ar 
jealous as to who we let come on as a profit sharer, because onc 
is there we look upon him, whether he be a boy or a general manager 
as @ permanent employee, and we do not desire to put anybody 
that fund until we are sure that we have the right type of ma 
serve the company in the future. 

RecoRD CARRIAGE OF COAL. 

Turning to more general facts, you will be interested to hear t! 
our own ships have carried over a quarter of a million tons of 
during the year. That is the largest amount they have ever carried 
We have also been producing gas at our Wandsworth works 
Riverside Works—on a larger scale than ever before, and some 
it is by a new method. Instead of what has been called in the 
days retorts. we use chamber ovens. These chamber ovens ha 
been at work eight months and are fulfilling expectations. We ar 
making much greater use of low grade fuel and waste heat u 
works—those things which in the old days were not looked o 
very valuable ; we are trying to use those on our own works 4 
much as we possibly can. 

Some of our residuals are falling in value, and 
look very cheerful at the moment, but we are making every endeay- 
our to make up for this loss in other ways, and I think we shall s 
We have a very large increase in the number of our g@ 
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appliances, and during the past two or three years we have be 


altering and bringing up to date our showrooms We have fi 
showrooms —at Wandsworth, I. psom, Tooting, Wimbledon, ar 
Putney. By making them more attractive we know by results tl 


more efficient and are giving satisfaction to our consumers 
Triputre to Mr. Braine. 

During the year your Board made your engineer, Mr. Cr 
General Manager. ‘This was after 18 years’ experience of him 
following a general reorganization of the staff, which was n¢ 
to meet modern conditions. Mr. Croft has made a 
of the Peace for London, and elected a member of the Wandsw 
Borough Council, but these positions he only assumed after @ de 
promise to me as chairman that they would not interfere in any W 
with his duties to the Company. I congratulate him. 

And now may L end with what to me is a rather sad noteé 
Secretary, Mr. Charles Braine, retires from his position at the ena 
of March after having served the Company for 334 vears J have 
known Mr. Braine for 43 years—I may my childhood 


are 








been 








from . 
This change and the changes in reorganizing the Company's stat, 
which I have mentioned, have all been made, I am very proud to 
say, without having to go outside the Company's personne! for any 
the He moved the adoptio! and 
approval of the report and accounts, and it was carried unanimously 
and payment of the dividends as recommended duly san tioned. 


say 


additions to senior members, 
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Bank, of which he became the manager a few years ago 
at the early age of forty-two. Gifted with an attractive 
sonality, and an enthusiast in his profession, Mr. Whyte 
5 gained many friends in banking ciréles, whose good 
ishes will follow him when he takes up his still greater 
jonsibilities in Edinburgh. Hie is to be sueceeded as 
er at the London (City) Oflice by the present deputy, 
while Mr. John McArthur Thomson will 
A. W. K. 


W 
res} 


ur. John Robb, 


act as his deputy. 
— -_ 
—— 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR CHILDREN 


Sin CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


ANSWERS THIS 
QUESTION IN HIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


& THE CHOICE 
OF A CAREER 


TH EDITION 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS AND NEW DESIGNS 
PATTERN BOOKS 
POST FREE. 


_UBERTY & & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.1. 


\ 
se J 


From 2/6 a yard. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 











New and Old, Bought and Sold. 
HEFFER, ‘CAMB RIDGE, 
W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cc amt rid g ze Eng. 
Tel.: 862. Cal ffer, Ce bridge. 








NOW READY. THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY & | 
ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE FOR 1929. | 

| 


Contains newspapers, periodicals and maga- 
zines of Great Britain and the Empire, and also lists of principal 
papers of Foreign Countries. Valuable information and statistics 
on Empire Trade. 673 pages. Price 5/-, Post Free. Abroad 6/6. 


Mitchell House, 1-2 Snow Hill, 


DIABETES 


DULUATATAA TATA TAT AN LATEST R TARR LESAN E RESET ETI 
CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS of all High-class Chemists and Health 
Food Stores, or direct from 
CHELTINE FOODS COMPANY, 
Used and recommended by the Medic 


Vrite for Free Booklet. 


Are You Deaf 


so, you can be relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC phdewrgen is entirely different in construction from 
all « where all these and medical skill have failed 
nfortable and invisible, and bave 


complete lists of 


E.C. 1. 


London, 

















CHELTENHAM. 
al Profession for 30 years. 
Samples 6d. post free, 
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Agents 
Everywhere. 


1,250 
Offices. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital ~ £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. valet t Dec., 1928) - wena 098 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


and OVERSEAS. 


BANKING, both HOME 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 


Head Office: 4 ‘THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 








West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Paid up Capital ons eee ese ase ose eee £4,50 ) 
Reserve Fund ean ere eee ase oe =£4,4 ) 
Reserve Liability of. Pr prictors under the Charter .. £4, 
Letters of Credit and Draf ued and banking business of ery 
description is transacted throug! e numerous branches of t Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods rec 1. 








Wilson Ear Drum Co. ish vcr: 1 WILSON (Dept. 0) 


, Park Ra, Leith, EDINBURGH, 


at death can be pro- 
vided for £75 a year 


£5,000 from age 30. If the 


proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 
year. 


Make the provision now, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No c oa 
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line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





PERSONAL 


Series disco 


LECTURES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 





CALL TO THE NATIONS.—You must read “ The 
Royal Keligion " for a healthy, peacetul, progressive 

and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, ls. 6d. Sec., Haio 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. LL 





DOCTOR STATES that one half of the work in 
4 his busy life is unnecessary and that all should 
take steps to attain good health through exercise. THE 
MACDONALD SMITH COURSE of HEALTH AND 
ENERGY will teach you how to get fit and keep fit with 
# minimum of time spent, whatever your age or occupa- 


tion.-Write to-day for free booklet “ Health and 
Energy" to: Macdonald Sinith (Dept. 8.1), 04 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1 





N OTOR-CYCLIST, owner of fast combination, 
wants companion with solo machine, for trip 
through France and Spain, in Easter holiday. Must be 


able to 
Straight, 


Communicate 
‘Totnes, Devon. 


pay own expenses 
Dartington Mall, 


Whitney 





pee Raffles’ Pure Virginian Cigarettes. Large size, 

hand-made, delicate and fragrant, &s. per 100, 
postage Sd.; Ses. od. for 500; 7s. per 1,000, Send 
Temittanee to Manuiacturers, Rattles & Co., 13-14 
New Bond Street, W. 1. 





THEATRE 


N G rk Tae 
A BIBLE PLAY 
Will be given by 


K 


The Children of Tue CALDEcorr Communit’ 
at the 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 
33, Park Road, Clarence Gate, N.W.1. 

on 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26th at 38 and 8.30 o'clock. 

SPEAKERS Afternoon: Miss JRAN CADELu. 
Kvening: Miss LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 








There is undoubtedly a strange beauty that radiates 
from everything these children do.” a Williams. 
TICKETS &s. Ga., Gs. Od., 4s. 6d., 3s. , to be had 

from 
Miss P. M. Potter, Caldecott House, Goff’s Oak, 
Nr. CHESHUNT, Herts. 
t UEEN’S (Gerr. 9437) Ev 8.30. ERNEST MIL- 
) TON io THE MO iN I MP EROR. Dorothy Dix. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 





re 


Mr. 
BISHOP’s 


viploma Course (12 months) which qualities for first-class 
appointments.—Central Employment Bureau, 54 Russell 
square 


N INTERESTING and THOROUGH Course of indi- 
vidual training, with a definite guarantee of a good 
munerative secretarial appointment.— Particulars trom 
N. 8. MUNFORD, KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 


ROAD, LONDON, W.2. *Paddington 9046. 





YVAREERS FOR EDUCATED GLIRLS.—Training for 
J all branches ot the Secretarial and Administrative 
viessions, Languages. One or two vacancies for 


WC. i 





Tl 
TC 
Pr 
oo 


hc 


ROEHAMPTON 


{ROEBEL 
LEGE 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOR TEACHERS, 


INSTITUTE COL- 
GROVE HOUSE, 
LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
ON SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
IN, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Monetfiore, D.D., M.A, 
incipal: Miss Kk. KE. Lawrence. For information 
neeruing Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
yard of Education apply to the Secretary. 
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LING'S SWEDISH 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Kd., ibsediord.-Principal: Miss Stans- 
id. Students are trained in this College to become 
Course of Training extends over 
bor prospectus apply Secretary. 


SYSTEM. 


ves £)0o a Year 


YHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential), 
unded especially to train boys of good education for 
automobile industry Probationary term com- 
Appointments tor qualified students, 
ilabus trom the Headmaster, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ol 


( YRESHAM'S 
7 


No candidate is qualilied to receive the emoluments 


that he is in need of the 
Last day 


SCHOOL, HOLT, NORVOLK. 
= 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
{12th & 13th March). 

(For particulars, apply to the Headmaster.) 
Governors are satistied 
assistance afforded by it. 
March. 


a Scholarship uniess the 


of entry Ist 





by 
exa 


POSSALL SCHOOL, 
R 


next, Value trom £90 a year downwards, wiil be 


Bursar, 


Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

tor boys between the ages of 12 and 14.00 March Ist 

awarded 

beginning March Sth, 1929. Boys 

and in London.—Apply: The 
Fleetwood. 


Examination 
mined at Rossall 
Rossall School, 





APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND 


&e., 
WANTED 





COUNCIL 
LDUCATILON, 


FOR FURTHER 


eeuenins 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRET 

The Yorkshire Council for investigating 
Further Education in Yorkshire propose 
Secretary, to commence duties April Ist, 
subsequent date. 

The Office of the Secretary will be situated in Leeds. 

Salary at the rate of £700 per annum, 

Particulars of appointment and Forms of Application 
(returnable not later than March 9th) may be obtained 
trom the undersigned : 

Fr. N.. COOK, 
Honorary Secretary pro tem, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, 
Waketield, 


ARY. 

and promoting 
to appoint a 
1929, or early 





| ERLOT-WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Governors invite application for the Professorship 
of Mechanical Engineering which will shortly become 
vacant owing to the retire ee of Protessor Richard 
Stanfield, M.tnst.C.B., A.R.S. 

The Professor is head of the Mechanical Enginecring 
Department which includes Day Courses of University 
standard, and Evening courses of study. The person 
appointed will be required to take up his duties on 
September Ist, 192 Salary, £1,000 by £50 to £1,200. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Principal at the 
College to whom applic a be sent by March16th. 

J. CAMERON SMAIL, O.B.B. 
Principal. 








OME BUSINESS. 


Ladies can make regular weekly 
income 


Spare or full time. Artistic. Fascinating. 


H 





Materials free. Customers secured.—Mitchell’s, 69 
Newman Street. London, 
PRIVATE Tutor required for youth, aged 19. 


Advanced mathematics leading up to first part 
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T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 


GIRLS’ 


A Scholarship Examina- 
June, 1929. Scholarships are 
» each for £100, £70, and £50, and several Exhibitions 
£30. The major Scholarship of £100 may not be 
irded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
ulidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are 
» Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy. Further 
mation can be obtained from the BuKsar. 

ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


tion will be held in 








1 SSE x Highlands.— Home School for a limited 

number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
ticulars.—-Mrs Hollins, Hichtields, Crowborough, 5x. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








lies 


sch 


C VHU acH EDUCATION CORPORATION — 
Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open 

scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to 

girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 1929, Last day 

of entry March 23rd. Examination early in May. 

Apply to the Heap MISTRESS, 

])* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgeliey, N. Wales. 

Undowment 1711. 


H'** 


sdmistress, Miss Kk. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
HFILELD, 
Principal, 
00! tor Girls 


OXHEY LANE, 
Miss W Al. LIS. Private 
Tele. * Watford 610.” 


WATFORD, 
Kesidential 





Mer 


— 


A FREE 


For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c. 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. a. — 


MOUNT 


] COLLEGE, 
THREE 


BRIDU ES, 


WORTH PARK, 
SUSSEX, 
CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
RLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
+, apply 


roR 


Head- Mistress 


norial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.( 





L104 
be « 


candidates will enter the 
Prospectus and full particulars on 


Hear 





Actuarial examination, 5S.E. 27 district preferred 
Terms to Box T., 660, c/o Jacksons, 19, Cullum Street, 
EC, 3. 


May 


Ss" 


MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY 

Six entrance scholarships varying in value from 
) to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
ver 12 and under i4 on June 30th. Suecessful 
school in September, 1929. 
application to the 
Last date for returning entry forms, 


{mistress, 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line c 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions show reach the SPECTATOR Office, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 


$$ q 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


yer 


harged aag 
5% for or 13; 
W.0.4 


unts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 


1 : —_— 
qr. § STEPHEN'S SC HOOL, FOL KESTONE 
h 


Two Scholarships of the v: ulue Of £40 and ty 
offered to girls under 14 to enter in May or Septemie 
1929, Last day of entry, March 10th.—Por Particny 


apply to the Secretary. 





———__ 
SCHOOL, SEAFORD, suygy 


4 ioe DOWNS 
Boarding School on mode rh “line 3 for 100 girls 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Educatiy M atd ta 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing sig, 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly quyjiy 
staif. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin, 4. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford,” 





TENTWORTH 
W PUBLIC R ESIDENTIAL SCH! OL Pon otty 
CHAIRMAN: Rev . D. JONES, C.H., MA 
Principal : ” Miss M. DAVIE BA. la mndon, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 19 





facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrar 


acre 
and le ving 
Scholarships. 


Prospectus from the Principal, Wentwort! 
Road, Bournemouth. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Scl Ltd 
———————— ——— 
SCHOLASTIC AG E NCIES 





ia, 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or ogy 

£ CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLIsy 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONCMY SCHOOLS, & 
piven free of charge by MESSK*S. GABBITAS, THRIy 

& CO., 36 Sackville street, Lon ton W.1. Pelephons 

Regent 58738. Educational Agents. Lstablished {47 





NO CHARGES WHALTEVEK MADE TO vakiyn 
YCHOOLS A. BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ss TUTORS for ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. 2 J. Paton, having an up-to-date kno. 
ledge of the best Schools and ‘Lutors in this COUNTY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 4 
PARENTS by sending free of charge prospectuses » 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVIGG 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of ices should be given, 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Sire 


London, E.C. 4. ‘Yel.: 5055 Central 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS Reliable information aii 

















a advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating the 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,”” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free os. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &ec. 
WACHING.-- Mind-straightening six months coun 
C on the Thirza Wakley Self-Activity principle a 
Education, arranged for boys, to improve position 
in Preparatory School Apply BM/VTGP 

THe Best Toon ror TRAINING A Boy ts THE Bor. 
Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 


{VLOCUTION. 





‘4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK suecessfully (Parle 
ment, Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W02 
_ — 

’ HOME CIVIL LC.S. 17 Specialists 

\ e e 1928, 16 places out of 19 candidat 


OLDERSHAW 
& Sussex Place, Hyak 


and DAVIES 
Park, W. 2. 


SPEAKING,.—Classes, Lectures, Privale 








i BLIC 
Lessons, 

the Day.—Apply Miss Lucy 

wick Square, W.C.1. Tek 


Debates and Discussions on Questions of 
Bell, Minerva Club, Bruns 
. Terminus 4791. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
4A. and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon, 3d. det 
vice recommended by well-known writers.—C. Mritliths 
18 Upwood Koad, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16. 
EARN to write Articles and Stories; earn while 
4 you learn; booklet free.-—Kegent Lnstitue 
«wept. 35), Kegent House, Palace Gate, W.>. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefullyd promptlyexecuted 
4 MSs. 1s. per 1,0u0 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,00) 








Muss N. Mctariane (C), 44 Kiderton Kd., W estclill-0n-5e. 

iceman 

N Iss E. BERMAN, —- Shorthand, Typewriting 
4 ‘Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piceadilly. Ger. 1737 

pons ALD MASwEY, Literary Agent. Good stones 
&ec., required, Send stamp for prospectus t 
wonald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 3.W. 1 

acts REESE! ~ 

END YOUR MSS. TO ME if you require them neatly 

h and accurately typed at lowest charges. 8d db 

1,000 words, carbon copy 2d. extra.— L, K. Brow! 
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REAM, rich, pure, 3/6 pt., 2/- $-pt., post free, 
—Gibbs Farm Dairy, bites nham, Evesham. 


c.W.0, 





B zg ! oO = 
Apriatic ISLAND RIVIERA 
THE and ‘Trieste, Luxurious subtropical 





Venice 


ym, 50 miles of roads and walks. 
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Unsurpassed 























ee ITS AT WHOLESALE —— 
SPECLAL OFFERS, EXTRA QU ALITY : 


Direct from 
7s. in the &. 


the Importer, saving you 4s. to 
Mixed case, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
No misleading prices ; always best.—Call or post, 
The London Tooth Uo., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W. 1, 




































































vee ‘imate. Resident English-speaking doctor, | best Denia Oranges {about 106) and Grape Fruit (about YOCK KUACHES.—Completely cleared by BLATTIS 
Srofessionals for Golf and Riding. Local | 45), for 30s.; shop value, 38s. Case of 42 lb, Oregon ) Union Cockroach Paste, used successfully the world 
faelish Ld ‘and ‘Team. ‘Vennis, Shooting, Motoring, | Newtown Apples, extra special, 20s. Half-case of best | over for 3U years, never iailed to exterminate the pest. 
bg oo Bathing Dane ing. First-Class Hotels | blorida Grape Fruit (45), 18s. All carriage paid. Try a tin at Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. éd., from HUWAKIHS, 
cycling, jating 900 Pension terms from | Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded.—Send | 473 Crookesmoor Koad, Sheilield, who guarantee it, 
co ire. Write for 1 literature to Manager, | order, with remittance, to MILBURN’S (Dept. 6), | or trom Chemists, Boots’ Brauches Stores 
+ mi, Istria, Italy Mr. Dietr en of Brioni, | 22 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 3. Illustrated booklet 
Hotel ay State Railways, 16 Waterloo-place, Regent | free on request. : 
= 1 London, s.W. 1. a = F OR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut; 
pam ————— aa various sizes: 2s. 6d. per Luv pieces, List free.—~ 
—avEY. LE CHATEAU HOTEL, on lake. Lvery | Kev. W. D. LuoMPsos, Sedbergh. 
] omfort. Pension m 44s. weekly, sharing 35s. ee 
SS —————— nd | rE A ne > lean auc 
co™_™ | AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
ENCE } A MESSAGE FOR WORKERS, I thing to seul, or professional services lo olicr, are 
ESID vi ARs | iuvited lo bring their anLOuncements lo the notice of 
BOARD RE- uae Lie: POLITICIANS AND EMPLOYERS the many thousauus of readers of tiie Speckitor, Vrepalt 
— Classiued Adverusements cost Zs. per ine (36 letters) 
aUNNY § iu family offers restful holi- | }} 4 se 9 ’ sertion, and should reach the Speaalor Uihice, 14 
YUNNY 5. Bere Priv. family l I | per uisertion, and uid reach the >; j 
by) jay, or long Very comt. house, gastires bedrms, | 9} ap a ork otreet, Covent Garden, Lonuuu, W.C.2., with 
, fight, large garden 3 Views, sea, river, country. I 1S Ss remittance, t fuesday of each Week Discounts :— 
Mod. Also sleeping t5 aster on Box 1344 Spectator Ut 2 2$% tor 6 tusertious; O% tor 13; 7%% lor 20; and 
—— - ——__— _— oO a luwy i 
\ cae t to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. pl i sciustittiiiaetiuis aaa 
George’s Square, 5 W.1l. Room and Mreakfast Dae } ARCRIE 
6d day or 3Us. weekly With dinner, 63. 6d. or By W. MARGRIE Hi, — b — R OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
san This booklet aims at the glorification i t, Motto, or vluer ideas Lucorporated, 
—— - — of Life, and offers a solution of the rustic oa or Ml WOFKk IOI 22 25. Dpechueis S28 
grave economic problem which Iree,-HLNKY A. WAKD, 07 Mortuner olreel, Loudoa, W. L 
asia i pee ome at. present threatens the pa a ee 
WANTED TO PURCHASE industrial world. 
—— — | 2 a ( WING to the great demand for the Centenary Number 
out 
| ¢ »y the S, of the Spectator, of Wilich Vv CUOpics Were 
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